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Although the Old Testament text has chief promi- 
nence in the Sunday-school studies just now, there is 
by no means any lessening of interest in the New 
Testament text. Professor J. Rendel Harris, who is 
a master in his realm, tells again, this week, of fresh 
discoveries in the line of his researches. Here is a 
scholar from an English university reaching out from 
Philadelphia to New Zealand to lay his skilled hand 
on a New Testament manuscript from Mount Athos 
in Greece. The mere romance of this suggestion is 
sufficient to command attention to the narration, apart 
from its important critical aspects. 


No argument in favor of woman’s possibility of 
attainment, in one sphere or another, is so conclusive 
as the record of woman’s actual attainment in that 
sphere. And it would not be easy to refer to any 
woman now living whose attainments are higher in 
any one of a number of widely varied. spheres than 
Miss Amelia B. Edwards, of Bristol, England. While 
yet very young, she was prominent as a writer of fic- 
tion ; and she would have had distinction from her 
successes in that line alone,—one of her many stories 
having been translated into French, German, and 
Russian, besides being reproduced in America, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand. ‘To thisshe added historical 





studies, and educational and juvenile writings, where 
also she made her mark. Again, she showed excep- 
tional power as a writer of art and dramatic criticisms, 
of literary reviews, and of editorial political “ lead- 
ers.” Then, it was as a traveler, and in the record of 
her observations of travel, that she commanded fresh 
attention from every side. Ten years ago, she gave 
to the public her elaborate work on “A Thousand 
Miles up the Nile,” with its description of her impor- 
tant discoveries in the historic region traversed by 
her. And here she seems to have entered the field 
where her distinction is highest and most honorable. 
She is now a recognized authority in the realm of 
Egyptological criticism. Reviews, from her pen, of 
recent writings in this realm, have their place in the 


259 | foremost English critical periodicals. Meanwhile, she 


is an Honorary Secretary of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund, and is doing good service in promoting the 
important researches now making in Lower Egypt. 
American scholars have recognized the exceptional 
merit of Miss Edwards’s work ; and three colleges in 
this country have within the past year conferred 
honorary degrees upon her. The latest instance of 
this is the degree of Doctor of Letters conferred on 
her by Columbia College at its recent centenary 
celebration. Miss Edwards now gives to the readers 
of The Sunday School ‘Times a valuable historical 
study on the anonymous Egyptian princesses of the 
Bible, including “the daughter of Pharaoh” who 
rescued the infant Moses. 


Among the many signs of the world’s religious 
progress is the increase of Christian consecration and 
Christian zeal in the universities and colleges of Eng- 
land and America. As over against the claim that 
this is an age of skepticism among the iearned, there 
is proof that this is an age of faith among the learn- 
ers. Never was there a better state of things, reli- 
giously, in the English-speaking student world, than 
at the present time. In illustration of one phase of 
this truth, President McCosh, of Princeton, makes a 
notable statement concerning “ the student movement 
towards foreign missions;” which is reproduced, on 
another page, from a college periodicdl of Princeton. 
This statement is worthy of the attention which it is 
sure to command. It is deserving, moreover, of that 
cautious examination which is suggested by President 
McCosh, when he speaks of “ our first duty” of inquir- 
ing into the stability and genuineness of the work which 
he outlines. It is indeed a cause of thankfulness that 
more than fifteen hundred young students have such a 
measure of devotedness to Christ as to make them ready 
to seek his service in the foreign missionary field. The 
reason for cautious inquiry is in view of ‘the fact, that 
this movement is ascribed to the zealous labors of 
two young men, who have gone from college to college 
urging specific pledges in the direction of a peculiar 
form of Christian service. The question arises, Has 
any undue pressure been brought upon Christian stu- 
dents, to induce them to believe that it indicates any 
higher measure of consecration for a young man to 
pledge himself in advance to go as a foreign mission- 
ary, than for him to stand ready for a call to such 
field of service, at home or abroad, as the Lord may 
have for him when he has completed his course of 
ministerial preparation for active service? In fact, it 
is important to know whether an erroneous view of 





the relative merit of work in one department, or 


another, of Christ’s service, has been so presented by 
these two students, as to bring any of the elements of 
the missionary “crusade” idea into this movement,—a 
movement spoken of as perhaps having had no equal 
“in any age or in any country since the days of Pen- 
tecost.” The whole subject is one of such importance 
that it can hardly command too close and too thought- 
ful an examination into its every aspect. 





HOW TO SHOW AN INTEREST IN OTHERS. 


In order to show an interest in others, it is essen- 
tial, first, to have an interest in others. And if, in- 
deed, one has an interest in another so real, and so deep, 
and’so pervading, as to control his feelings and 
thoughts and purposes with reference to that other, 
the showing of his interest will be easy enough. 
There is no need, in such a case, of any study of 
methods by which to make the prevailing interest 
manifest. But it is when one’s interest in another is 
a recognized duty, rather than a spontaneous impulse, 
that tue question is a serious one, How can an enforced 
interest in another be both cultivated and expressed ? 
And, as a matter of fact, there are few questions in 
the realm of practical Christian conduct which are of 
wider reach and of more general application than 
just this question. 

It may be that we ought to have an interest im an- 
other because he is newly our next-door neighbor, or 
because he shares our pew in church, or because he 
sits next us at a dinner-table, or because we have 
some business relations with him, or because he is 
closely linked with some one who is dear to us, or be- 
cause he has some peculiat ti¢ed to which we should 
minister, or because he is brought under our charge 
in a Sunday-school class, or in a district we are can- 
vassing for some good cause. It may be that our 
interest in another is a duty simply because he is a 
fellow-mortal,—one for whom our Saviour died, one 
who is commended to our loving attention by that 
Saviour, and one to whom we ought to exhibit illus- 
tratively that Saviour’s love. All this may make the 
duty of an interest plain, but it does not make plain 
the method by which we can cultivate and exhibit 
the interest which is our duty. And just here it is 
that many a person feels a peculiar lack in the power 
to have and to show an interest in one with whom 
there seems little or nothing in common as a bond of 
sympathy. Yet a larger share of all the loving inter- 
est in others which is shown by those who are counted 
exceptionally capable of an easy familiarity with all 
whom they meet, is the result of special effort in the 
line of a peculiar training; and their methods of work 
in this line are worthy of careful noting. Indeed, it 
is those persons who found it hardest by nature to 
show an interest in others generally, who, as a rule, 
are most successful in such interest showing. 

Of course, if there are any obvious points of simi- 
larity in circumstances or in former experiences, be- 
tween ourselves and one in whom we are newly called 
to show an interest, those points are to be first made 
available as a means of coming into a measure of 
sympathy with that person; for it is at points of 
agreement, rather than of difference, that fellowship 
between any two persons must have its start. 
new-comer is from a region of country where we for- 
merly lived, or is a fellow-alumnus with us of a well- 





known institution of learning, or was in a line of 
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business in which we were once engaged, or is at 
present in an occupation like our own, or is in pecu- 
liar relations to one to whom we are attached, or is 
known to be interested in outside pursuits which have 
a charm to us,—in such a case the bond of sympathy 
is already found. All that then is necessary is for us 
to recognize that bond, and diligently to pursue the} 
acquaintance accordingly. But it is when the other 
person is wholly unlike ourselves, perhaps of the 
opposite sex, and of a widely different sphere of life, 
with no tastes or pursuits in common with us, and 
with habits of thought and objects of desire as far 
removed from our own as possible,—then it is that 
the question has peculiar force, How can I feel and 
show the interest here which I ought to have, and 
which I want to show? 

Ordinarily, we look within for a suggestion of wise 
means of an exhibit of kindly sympathy. We natu- 
rally ask ourselves how we should feel if we were 
situated like the one to whom our attention is now 
called, for this show of personal interest ; and we are 
inclined to do as we would be done by. But there is 
2 limit to the power to be attained in this way. There 
are those who, under certain circumstances, would 
feel just as we should feel; and, again, there are those 
who, under precisely the same circumstances, would 
feel very differently from ourselves. To be guided, 
therefore, by our own sense of need in every exhibit 
of sympathetic interest in others would, in many an 
instance, lead us astray. And here it is that there 
comes in the necessity of studying those in whom we 
ought to have and to show an interest, instead of ex- 
pecting to find out their needs by studying our own 
thoughts and feelings, in an imagined correspondence 


should want, but what they do like and do want, is 
the real measure of their present need ; and that is to 
be learned by a study of them as they are, not by a 
study of ourselves as we are. And many, very many, 
make the mistake of their lives, as loving-hearted 
well-doers, just here. 

A group of mission-school teachers were counseling 
together with the sagacious and warm-hearted city 
missionary in charge of their field, over the methods 
of household visiting among the families of their 
scholars. “ I’m ready enough to visit,” said a young 
lady teacher; “but when I get into one of those tene- 
ment-house homes, I don’t know what to talk about, 
to begin with.” “Why, talk about the best way of 
boiling cabbage!” was the abrupt and pithy response 
of the dear old city missionary; and the whole phi- 
losophy of this matter of having and showing an 
interest in others was in that reply. The last thing 
in the world that that young lady would naturally 
have thought of for a subject of conversation, was the 
best thing in the world for her to open a conversation 
with, in one of those mission homes to which she was 
going as if to another universe than her own. Boiled 
cabbage was a staple article of food in those homes. 
She knew nothing about itin her home. If she spoke 
of almost anything in which she already had a per- 
sonal interest, she would be speaking as in an unknown 
tongue to them. But if she spoke of that in which 
they of those homes already had an interest, she was 
on their plane, touching them from the start at a 
point of personal sympathy. And before she could 
visit in one of those homes to best advantage, she 
would need to study cabbage-boiling, and to be able 
to question and to answer questions about that. Here 
is an illustration of the principle on which the best 
work in this realm of Christian service can a'one be 
done efficiently. 

A lawyer, having an important case committed to 
his professional care which involved the details of the 
book-binding business, actually went, in advance of 
the trial, to a large book-bindery, and worked at the 
benches, from one department to another, until he had 
sufficiently mastered a knowledge of the business to 
enable him to cross-question the witnesses in the case 
more intelligently than would otherwise have been pos- 

sible. Nor is that instance an exceptional one among 
professional men who are successful inthe line of special 


is seeking votes, and with the Sunday-school mission- 
ary who is canvassing a neighborhood in the hope of 
awakening an interest in Sunday-school work by first 
winning the interest of all in himself as a Sunday- 
school worker. Either of these workers knows enough 
to study carefully those in whom he would show an 
interest, instead of resting on his personal experience 
as a means of judging their personal feelings. And 
this was Paul’s way, indeed, of studying the Isthmian 
games at Corinth, and the armor and the manner of 
the Roman soldier at Rome, in order to make an 
evangelistic use of figures of speech which would 
have a force in the heathen mind beyond any of the 
figures he had learned in the school of Gamaliel. 

This, again, isthe way of some who are counted pecu- 
liarly easy in their manner of adapting themselves to all 
whom they meet, but who have won their power by hard 
work, against their natural inclinations, and who retain 
that power only by continued effort in its timely exer- 
cise. They have studied womanly methods of thought 
and feeling, as over against the manly methods, by 
the reading of the best portraitures of woman by 
various women writers as well as those by men. They 
have watched the ways of children as children, in 
order to understand children, and to adapt them- 
selves intelligently to children. They have informed 
themselves, from time to time, of the different sub- 
jects of society conversation, or of the more prominent 
themes of general popular interest, outside of their 
own sphere of personal life; and whether they find 
themselves at a place of summer resort, or at a church 
sociable, or at a market-place, they deliberately con- 
sider their companions of the hour, and adapt their 
conversation to them, as if they were doing it spon- 
taneously. Nor are these men mere society lovers, or 
seekers after the reputation of universal friendliness, 
Often it is by a mental wrench that they break away 
from their personal absorption in congenial thought 
or occupation, and strive unselfishly to conform them- 
selves to the tastes and needs of others as 2 means of 
well doing in the world. And if they are thus all 
things to all, in order that they may by all things 
rightly represent their Master, and win to his loving 
service, they are more than justified in this endeavor 
to have and to show a kindly interest in their fellows. 

Having a knowledge of others is not in itself hav- 
ing an interest in others; and it is an interest in 
others, not a knowledge of others, that it is our duty 
to have and to show. In order to show an interest in 
others, we must, for the time being, be absolutely for- 
getful of ourselves. We must think only of those in 
whom we are showing our interest. Our eyes must 
be theirs; our ears must be theirs; our whole atten- 
tion must be theirs, Listlessness in such a case is 
hardly less than insulting. They must see, as they 
look at us, that just now we are, in a sense, living 
only for them; that whatever interests them, has an 
interest to us, because it has an interest to them. 
And we must be even readier to show an interest in 
what they tell us about themselves, than to show an 
interest in what we tell them about themselves. What 
they say to us about themselves quickens their inter- 
est in us, and strengthens their confidence in us, more 
than anything that we can say to them about ourselves 
or themselves. An experienced army chaplain used 
to say, that when he could get a soldier to bring out 
from his knapsack his little card photograph album, 
and show the pictures of mother or sister, of wife or 
child, he felt sure of him. The chaplain’s interest in 
the soldier had then an opportunity of showing itself 
beyond mistake. And this is a truth that runs 
through every sphere of social intercourse. In order 
to show your interest effectively in another, you must 
show your interest in what that other has to say about 
himself, or about that which already has an interest 
to him. 

If, indeed, we were influenced by selfish considera- 
tions only, we should do wisely by having a constant 
care to show a kindly interest in others; for if we 
show no interest in others, others will have no interest 
in us; and by showing an interest in others we win 
the interest of others in ourselves. But apart from 





practice, It is much the same with the politician who 


all selfish considerations, it is our duty to have and 


to show an interest in others; and this duty, like 
every other duty, calls for self-forgetfulness, for care: 
ful study, and for hard and persistent endeavor. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


A guest at a New York hotel, on waking in the morn: 
ing with the feeling that he had had sleep enough, wa: 
surprised at finding no signs of daylight. By an effort he 
obtained another nap; yet it was still dark when ‘thai 
was over. Striking a light in order to look at his watch, 
he found it was after ten o’clock in the forenoon. Then, 
on looking around his room, he saw that there were na 
windows in it; and he recalled the fact that the hotel 
clerk had told him, on his arrival the evening before, 
that he regretted he had only an “inside room” to give 
him, And that man was not the last one who supposed 
there were no signs of daylight because he happened to 
be inadark room, This time it is a Missouri superin- 
tendent who rouses up in the darkness, and wonders if it 
will ever be light. Announcing his subject as ‘‘ The 
Bible out of The Sunday-school,” he says: 

I started to write about the Bible in the Sunday-school, but 
as I am not acquainted with any school where the Bible is used, 
I think the above is the way to put it. Now, candidly, is it not 
time this worse than foolishness was stopped? Iam acquainted 
with a number of schools besides the one over which I am set, 
and it is the very rarest thing to see a scholar with a Bible, and 
but few of the teachers bring one with them. And the igno- 
rance that is shown in regard to the Book of books is deplorable, 
not to say appalling. Can’t you cite me to a set of lesson helps 
that do not contain the lesson text? I positively will not again 
give my sanction to the use of papers with the text printed on 
them,—at least, not while I see the matter as I now see it. Some 
of our friends have from time to time made a great ado about 
our Catholic friends banishing the Bible from the public 
schools, while the same zealous friends have gone right along 
and given their countenance and influence to the course that 
has practically driven the Bible out of the Sunday-school. Of 
course, you will all disclaim any intention of accomplishing 
such an undesirable end; but it has been done, all the same, 
Can’t something be done to stop this tendency? It sounds a 
trifle odd to talk about a Bible school where the Bible is so sel- 
dom seen. Can’t you ventilate this subject again, as well as 
lend your help to check this tendency? 

So it seems that that superintendent has a Sunday- 
school where Bibles are not ordinarily used by teachers 
and scholars during the school hour, while the school is 
under his immediate oversight. He wants us to ventilate 
this fact, and to lend our help to the checking of what 
he evidently supposes is a general tendency. Perhaps 
the best thing we can do for his case is to let him know 
how far behind the times he is. Bibles were never used in 
the Sunday-school as generally and as freely as they are 
to-day. They are as common now, in the Sunday-school, 
as were catechisms and question-books, with all the an- 
swers printed out, half a century ago. There are liter- 
ally thousands of Sunday-schools where passages from 
the Bible are read in alternation by the superintendent 
and his school, as a portion of the opening exercises, 
every Sunday. There are certainly many hundreds, if 
not many thousands, of Sunday-schools, where a show of 
the Bibles—the scholars and teachers holding up their 
Bibles at the call of the superintendent—is a common 
practice, as tending to promote uniformity in the 
bringing of Bibles to the Sunday-school. There are sin- 
gle Sunday-schools where, on an average, at least five 
hundred Bibles are thus held up at the superintendent’s 
call every Sunday in the year; and there are even other 
Sunday-schools where the Bibles thus exhibited every 
Sunday number more than a thousand. There are Sun- 
day-schools where at least one Bible to every class is 
provided by the school itself, in addition to all the 
Bibles brought to the school by scholars and teachers. 
And this large multiplication of Bibles in the Sunday- 
school dates, as a new start, from the introduction of the 
International lesson system, with its literature of lesson 
leaves and lesson helps in infinite variety. A single illus- 
tration is sufficient to indicate the whole current of affairs 
in this direction. During the first seven years of this 
new system of lesson study, the aggregate issue of Bibles 
and Testaments by the American Bible Society was a 
little short of 6,900,000. During the second seven 
years, the aggregate issue was more than 10,800,000,—an 
increase of nearly sixty per cent. And this takes no 
account of the very large introduction, meanwhile, of 
English Bibles from the Oxford Press, from the London 
Bible House, and from the Bagsters; nor does it include 
the millions of lesson leaves containing precious portions 
of God’s Word as the leaves of the tree for the healing 
of the nations, Of course, the lesson leaves have no 
place in the Sunday-school session; and, of course, the 
Bible ought to be the only book employed during the 





lesson hour in the Sunday-school. But let us thank 
God that the multiplication of lesson leaves containing 
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the lesson text has done so much to increase the intelli- 
gent and interested use of the Bible itself in the Sunday- 
schools of our land. And let us hope that the Missouri 
Sunday-school above reported will yet feel the influence 
of “this tendency.” 








I WILL LIFT UP MINE EYES UNTO 
THE HILLS. 
BY MRS. F, L. BALLARD. 


The narrow path of daily duty lies 
Along the plain, beset with many ills; 

And treading this, I lift my longing eyes 
To read a lesson in the distant hills. 


In early spring I see the freshening grass, 
The many trees take on their tints of green, 
A stir of life, and then it comes to pass ; 
My heart grows soft while gazing on the scene. 


I think of Him whose tender grace and care 

Are over all his works; and while he gently clothes 
The barren hills with verdure, doth prepare 

A holy beauty for the souls he loves. 


Through lengthening summer days the great hills lie 
In cali content, bathed in the golden light. 

So would I rest myself in love, which I 
Can measure not in length, or breadth, or height. 


O gracious lesson, writ so large and fair 
Across the pages of the wooded slopes, 
Of love Divine, as free as summer air, 
Great as our need, and larger than our hopes! 


With heart and eyes uplifted, now behold 
A miracle of nature. Up and down 
The hills the green is changed to gold, 
And finished summer wears a glowing crown. 


So by God’s grace I feel it is with me,— 
Life ripens into glory. I fear no ill 
When, upon looking once again, I see 
All life and beauty gone from off the hill. 


Sharply defined against the wintry sky 
The everlasting hills appear at length, 
A type of God’s eternal verity, 
Unmoved, immovable, strong with his mighty strength. 


Through all the changing seasons thus I find 
Fresh help and comfort on my toilsome way. 
To God I look, on him I stay my mind, 
He saves me, guides me, keeps me day by day. 





THE ANONYMOUS EGYPTIAN PRINCESSES 
OF THE BIBLE. 


A PaGE OF HISTORICAL INQUIRY. 


+ 
BY AMELIA B. EDWARDS, HON. PH.D., LL.D., LITT.D., 
HonoRaRY SECRETARY OF THE EGypT EXPLORATION FUND. 


Egypt plays so large and important a part in Bible 
history, that one sometimes wishes the inspired writers 
had been more explicit. We care not “what song the 
syrens sang, or what name Achilles assumed when he 
hid himself among women ;”? but we would give much 
to know what king of the ancient empire reigned when 
Abraham went down into Egypt, and under which Hyk- 


sos usurper Joseph rose to power. The discovery of 


Pithom,’? and the evidence of its monuments, are conclu- 
sive as to the identity of Rameses II. with the anony- 
mous Pharaoh of the oppression; but we are still so 
imperfectly acquainted with the events of the succeeding 
reign, that one would hesitate to pronounce with equal 
confidence upon the identity of Menepthah with the 
Pharaoh of the exodus. Had the author of the Mosaic 
books recorded the names of these two sovereigns, a 
whole series of invaluable synchronisms would have been 
established beyond the reach of controversy. 

Some other omissions are less important, but the ques- 
tions to which they give rise are scarcely less interesting. 
Four royal Egyptian ladies, of whom we should other- 


wise know nothing, are rescued from oblivion in the pages 


of the Bible; but, toour loss, three of the four are nameless. 


These three are the preserver of Moses, the principal wife 


of King Solomon, and the wife of Hadad the Edomite. 
The first—so familiar as “ Pharaoh’s daughter ”—was 
not necessarily a daughter of the Pharaoh of the oppres- 
sion. She may with equal probability have been a 
daughter of Seti I., who reigned conjointly with Ram- 
eses II. during a space of some thirty years. If she was 
a daughter of Rameses II., her name was doubtless 
entered in one or both of the famous catalogues of that 


the temples of Abydos and Wady Sabooah ;* but in the 
first and earlier of these lists, Rameses appears as the 
happy father of fifty-nine sons and sixty daughters, while 
in the later record the total of his offspring is increased 
to one hundred and sixty-two? Without some clew, it 
would therefore be idle to conjecture which of these 
numerous princesses should be identified with the “ Pha- 
raoh’s daughter” of the second book of Exodus. Tradi- 
tion has, however, preserved two versions of her name, 
which, according to Josephus, was “ Thermuthis,”* 
and, according to Eusebius, was “ Merris.”* These are 
Greecized forms of ancient Egyptian names, and some 
attempts have been made to identify them. In “Ther- 
muthis,” Professor Ebers ° is tempted to recognize Nefer- 
tari Mer-en-Mut, the favorite queen of Rameses II. ; and 
that she may be Pharaoh’s daughter as well as Pharaoh’s 
wife, he supposes her to be a daughter of Seti, married 
(as was legal and customary) to her own brother. All 
this, of course, is pure hypothesis,—and the hypothesis, it 
must be admitted, is somewhat strained. The family 
lists of Rameses II. bear record, however, of a princess 
Meri-t Amen,° “ Beloved of Amen,” who might fairly be 
identified with the “ Merris” of Eusebius. But it is to 
be remembered that both at Abydos and Wady Sabooah 
these genealogical tables are much defaced, and that 
among many names now illegible there may well have 
been one which would have answered to Thermuthis- 
Merris more satisfactorily than either of the foregoing. 
Of the wife of the wisest of men we know nothing 
beyond the fact that “Solomon made affinity with Pha- 
raoh king of Egypt, and took Pharaoh’s daughter, and 
brought her into the city of David” (1 Kings 3: 1). 
The main point to be determined in connection with this 
event is, of course, the identity of Solomon’s Egyptian 
contemporary ; but here again, for want of some definite 
synchronism between the chronicles of the two nations, 
we are confronted with a difficulty which only future dis- 
coveries can remove. That Solomon ruled over Israel 
during the time of the twenty-first Egyptian dynasty, 
may be accepted as historically certain. Unfortunately, 
however, the records of that dynasty are fragmentary and 
obscure. Some of its representatives were Pontiffs, some 
were kings, and some were Pontiff kings. The Pontiffs 
mostly resided at Thebes in Upper Egypt, and the kings 
at Tanis in the Delta; but most, if not all, reigned over 
the whole land, including farthest Ethiopia. The great 
discovery of royal mummies at Dayr-el-Baharee in 18817 
threw a flood of light upon the succession and intermar- 
riages of the immediate descendants of Her-Hor, the 
Theban founder of this dynasty ; but of some members 
of the family who resided principally at Tanis, our knowl- 
edge is still very imperfect. 
+ The princess who became the bride of Solomon must 
evidently have been a daughter of either the last Tanite 
king, or his predecessor, since the twenty-first dynasty 
had expired, and the first ruler of the twenty-second 
dynasty was already in occupation of the throne, when 
Jeroboam “arose, and fled into Egypt, unto Shishak 
king of Egypt, and was in Egypt until the death of 
Solomon” (1 Kings 11: 40). Now, the last king of the 
twenty-first dynasty was Hor-Pisebkhanu (Pisebkhanu 
II.); a prince whose reign was apparently brief, and 
whose authority would seem to have been largely usurped 
during his lifetime by this same Shishak, to whose son, 
Osorkon, he had given one of his daughters in marriage. 
Seeing that Solomon reigned for forty years, and that he 
wedded his Egyptian princess soon after his accession 
(before he had finished the building of thie temple or of 
his own palace),® the space of time between his marriage 
and the accession of Shishak ° seems far too long for the 
reign of Pisebkhanu. Also, the father-in-law of Solomon 
was a powerful and warlike prince, of whom it is related 
that he went up and took Gezer, “ and burned it with tire, 


1 Abydos, the modern Harabat el Madfooneh, isin Middle Egypt, 
about three hundred and fifty miles south of Cairo. The temple of 
Wady Sabooah is in Nubia, about one hundred miles south of Assowan. 

.2“T was no less astonished to find a posterity of King Rameses- 
Miamun in the outer court of this temple of Amen, consisting-of a 
hundred and sixty-two children represented with their names and 
titles, most of which, indeed, were scarcely legible, as they are very 
much destroyed ; others are covered with rubbish, and at present 
can only be estimated by the distances of the spaces.’’—Lepsius’s 
“Letters from Egypt,”’ ete. Letter XV., p. 128. Boln’s Ed., 1853, 

8 Josephus: Antiq., II., 9. 5, 

4Eusebius : Praep. Evang., 9 : 27. 

See Ebers: Durch Gosen zum Sinai, p. 83. 

6See Lepsius’s Kinigsbuch, Plate XXXV., No. 453. Meri-t Amen 


. . > a Inj ‘ 
Pharaoh’s family which are sculptured on the walls of comes next after Princess Bataanta, and would seem to be the second 


1“ What song the syrens sang, or what name Achilles assumed 
when he hid himself among women, though puzzling questions, are 
not beyénd conjecture.” —Sir Thomas Brown on “ Hydriotaphia, or 
Urn Burial,” Chap. V. : 


2“ The Store City of Pithom and the Route of the Exodus.” By 


JB Bouin. Pepipned by the Rares Beploraiion Fund, ia. 


eldest daughter of Rameses IT. 

7 See ‘‘ Lying in State in Cairo,” Harper’s Magazine, July, 1882. 

81 Kings 3:1. 

® Shishak is the Hebraic form of Shashank, or Sheshonk, the name 
of the first king of the twenty-second (Bubastite) dynasty. The 
family of Shashank were of Libyan descent, settled in Egypt. The 
kings of this dynasty established their capital at Bubastis, 





and slew the Canaanites that dwelt in the city, and gave 
it for a present unto his daughter, Solomon’s wife” 
(1 Kings 9: 16). That Hor-Pisebkhanu—a mere roi 
JSainéant—should have embarked in a Syrian campaign, 
is far from probable. For these reasons, I venture to 
think that the father of the royal Egyptian bride must 
have been the predecessor of Hor-Pisebkhanu. Who, 
then, was the predecessor of Hor-Pisebkhanu? That is 
a question to which no absolutely conclusive reply has 
yet, perhaps, been given. In Manetho’s list,’ his name 
stands as “ Psinaches,” this being a Hellenized transcrip- 
tion of an Egyptian original. Maspero, Naville, and 
Wiedemann concur in identifying Psinaches with King 
Pinotem II.,> whose mummy, together with the mummies 
of his wife and infant daughter, Queen Makara and 
Princess Mautemhat, were among those discovered in 
1881, in the famous vault at Dayr-el-Baharee, It is 
surely a strange subject for reflection, that, while Solomon 
and all his glories have passed away, the father, mother, 
and infant sister, of his Egyptian bride, may be seen to 
this day under a glass case in the Boolak Museum.‘ 
From the pomp with which the royal marriage was cele- 
brated, it is evident that the king and people of Israel 
attached much political importance to this Egyptian 
alliance. Solomon feasted his servants, and made a 
sacrifice of a thousand burnt offerings at the great high 
place of Gibeon; and not only the ninety-fifth Psalm, 
but even the “Canticle of Canticles,” is thought by 
many commentators to have been composed in honor of 
the occasion. It is also expressly stated that he built a 
palace for his bride; whence it may be concluded that 
she dwelt apart from his hareem, in such state as befitted 
the daughter of Pharaoh.® 

Of the wife of Hadad the Edomite we know nothing 
beyond the fact that she must have been nearly related 
to Solomon’s queen. Hadad, it will be remembered, 
escaped from the great massacre of the Valley of Salt, 
and sought refuge in Egypt, being then but a little child. 
In Egypt he was received with that generous hospitality 
which the Pharaohs habitually extended to political 
refugees; and when the lad had grown to man’s estate, 
the king “gave him to wife the sister of his own wife, 
the sister of Tahpenes the queen ” (1 Kings 11:19). This 
was in the time of David; therefore it by no means fol- 
lows that the Pharaoh who gave his wife’s sister in mar- 
riage to Hadad was the same Pharaoh who gave his 
daughter to Solomon. More probably, he was the prede- 
cessor of Pinotem II.; and the predecessor of Pinotem II., 
as recently shown by Dr. Wiedemann, must have been 
Amenemapt (the Amenophthis of Manetho), a king of 
whose reign and deeds no records have survived. Two 
small tablets, one in the Museum of Boolak, and the 
other at Berlin, represent Amenemapt in adoration before 
Isis; and these are the only known monuments which he 
has bequeathed to posterity. That he ruled at Thebes is 
shown by the fact that his effigy, with the attributes of 
royalty, is stamped tipon one of the leathern breast-bands 
of the mummy of Pinotem II.; and that he also ruled 
in the Delta, is proved by the stela of Boolak, which was 
found at Gheezeh, near the great pyramids. Evidently, 
therefore, he was king over all Egypt, though it can have 
been for only a few years. The name of Tahpenes, his 
queen, has not as yet been found upon the monuments, 
Just as the Amenophthis of Manetho is a Grecized ver- 
sion of Amenemapt (that is, “Amen-in-Thebes’’), so is 
the Tahpenes of the Bible a Hebraized version of another 
Egyptian original; but what that original was, we know 
not. The nearest approach to it is, perhaps, “‘Tapena,” 
which appears on a funerary tablet in the Florentine 


1 The site of Gezer was discovered in 1875 by M. Clermont-Ganneau, 
at a place called Tell-el-Djezer, about three miles from Khoulda.. It 
consists of a large mound, or group of mounds, in which it is easy to 
recognize the remains of a large fortified city. The identity of the 
place is proved by a number of bi-lingual inscriptions, Greek and 
Hebrew, which are carved upon the adjacent cliff. 


2 We know of but one history of Egypt written by a native Egyp- 
tian; that, namely, which Manetho compiled from the temple- 
records of Heliopolis by the order of Ptolemy Philadelphus, Save 
a few fragments quoted here and there by Josephus and certain Greek 
writers, this priceless book has perished. Among the fragments thus 
rescued, is a series of lists of the dynasties and kings of Egypt. 
Manetho, however, wrote in Greek, which was the language of the 
Ptolemaic court; and the names of the Pharaohs, disguised in 
Hellenic garb, are not always easily identified with the hieroglyphic 
originals. 


® But for the linguistic difficulty, this identification would be in 
every way Satisfactory. That difficulty is, however, considerable, 
Psinaches and Pinotem having but two consonants in common, 
Lepsius identified Psinaches with Pisebkhanu, which is etymouogi- 
cally, if not historically, more probable. 

4 For engravings of the head of Pinotem and the mummies of his 
queen and infant, see ‘“‘ Lying in State in Cairo,’’ before mentioned. 


5 It is worthy of note that M. de Saulcy discovered a small Egyptian 
sanctuary, in perfect preservation, at the village of Siloam, near 
Jerusalem, about twenty-five years ago. In the opinion of the dis- 
coverer, of Lenormant, and others, this may very possibly have been 





the private chapel of Solomon’s Egyptian queen, 
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» the Edomite, we only know that the latter became the 
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Museum as the name of a private lady; but as it was the 
tendency of Hebrew writers to shorten, rather than to 
lengthen, Egyptian proper names, the original of “Tah- 
penes ” was probably longer than “ Tapena,” which, more- 
over, lacks the essential final “s,”* Two points in connec- 
tion with this queen are deserving of note, Firstly, Tah- 
penes is the earliest instance of the transcription of a royal 
Egyptian name in the pages of the Bible. Secondly, the 
original, whatever it may have been, was, almost un- 
doubtedly, in some sense identical with the name of that 
fortified outpost on the north-eastern frontier which, in 
the Bible, is called ‘ Tahpanhes,” in Herodotus “ Daph- 
nae,” and in the Arab vernacular “Tell Defenneh,” It 
was at this place that Psammetichus I. established his 
Greek mercenary troops, and built that famous palace- 
fort which was excavated, with all its curious relics, just 
one year ago, by Mr. Flinders Petrie;? and it was in that 
same palace-fort—* Pharaoh’s house in Tahpanhes”— 
that the fugitive daughters of Zedekiah found shelter 
when they fled into Egypt “with all the remnant of 
Judah,” after the siege and sack of Jerusalem, That 
some Egyptian inscription containing the hieroglyphic 
name of the city would be discovered in the course of the 
excayations was anxiously expected; but that hope was 
doomed to disappointment.’ If founda, it would have fur- 
nished a key to the Egyptian name of Queen Tahpenes, 
just as the discovery of the cartouche of Queen Tahpenes 
would be aclew to the Egyptian name of Tahpanhes. 
How it came to pass that the queen and the city bore 
names so nearly alike, we can only conjecture, Amen- 
emapt may have erected an earlier fort upon that spot, 
and so have called the place after his wife; as Ptolemy 
Euergetes and Ptolemy Philadelphus in a later age 
named the cities of Berenice and Arsinoé in honor of their 
queens, Or he may have given her the city “for a pres- 
ent,” as the city of Gezer was given by his successor to 


and conjecture is not history. 
Of Queen Tahpenes and her sister who wedded Hadad 


mother of Genubath, ‘“‘whom Tahpenes weaned in Pha- 
raoh’s house ; and Genubath was in Pharaoh’s household 
among the sons of Pharaoh” (1 Kings 11: 20), After 
this, all is blank, How that nameless princess fared with 
the descendant of Esau, and whether she followed his 
fortunes when he went back to his own country, we are 
not told, These are among the lacunez of the Bible, A 
few hieroglyphs upon a mummy-case, a fragment of 
papyrus, a shred of inscribed linen, might at any moment 
reveal the sequel of her story. Some such waif from the 
far past may yet turn up, or may even now be lying un- 
recognized, among the miscellanea of an obscure private 
collection. The possibilities of archwology are infinite. 
Bristol, England, 





TWO NEW MANUSCRIPTS OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. 
BY PROFESSOR J, RENDEZL HARRIS. 


Tt has often been noticed (I do not doubt) that the 
most prosaic.and mechanical occupations frequently 
present in the highest degree those phenomena which 
we characterize as romantic; and I maintain that the 
study of New Testament manuscripts is as good an 
instanee of such a self-compensating tendency in nature 
as can be found, Nothing can be intrinsically more 
tedious than the comparison of texts where the total 
result of the comparison is merely to throw a grain- 


1 This queen’s name, like that of her husbend, may perhaps have 
contained the name of Thebes, ‘‘Ape-t,”’ or ‘‘Apt."” The Rev, H. G. 
Tomkins, in an able letter to The Academy (September 11, 1886), sug- 
gests that her name may haye been Ta-kha-p-ankh-s; that is, ‘‘The 
brightness (or light) of the Pharaoh,”’ Mr. Tomkins says, very perti- 
nently, that Queen Tahpenes may be supposed to be the mother of 
Solomon’s bride; but I cannot agree with him in regarding the bride 
of Hadad as a sister of Solomon's bride. According to the view I 
have here taken, she would be the aunt of that princess, The Sep- 
tuagint, it is important to note, gives the name of Tahpenes as 
“Thekemina,” q 

£The name of Tahpanhes is variously spelled as “Tahpanhes,”’ 
‘*Tahapanes,”” and ‘‘ Tehaphnehes ;’’ also, by the Septuagint, ‘‘ Taph- 
nas,” and “‘Taphnae.’’ The Coptic name of the city was ‘‘ Taph- 
nas,” evidently derived from the Septuagint form. By Stephanus 
of Byzantium and St. Anton it is spelled ‘‘ Dafno.”” Fora full account 
of this remarkable discovery and the results of Mr. Petrie’s excava- 
tions, see The [London] Times, June 18, 1886 (article and leader), also 
Mr. Petrie’s forthcoming Memofy, now in the press, to be published 
by the Egypt Exploration Fund. 

*The nearest approach to such discovery was, perhaps, a frag- 
mentary inscription, written with the pen in large characters upon 
a coarse pottery jar found in the ruins of the palace. The characters 
are either Phenician or very early Greek, it is scarcely possible to 
say which, They read TEP. If Phenician, they would read from 
right to left; if Greek (which seems most probable in the earliest of 
QGraco-Egyptian settlements), they would read from left to right ; and 
T E P might, in all likelihood, be a Aagmentary or abbreviated form 
of the Egyptian namo of the town, which Brugsch conjecturally 


weight of authority into one scale as against the other 

where there are divided masses and contending forces. 

It is one of the greatest testimonies to the value of the 

New Testament that those who prize it will spend so 

much time over the iota and the tittle, the up-stroke and 

down-stroke, the Alpha and Omega, of the old Scripture. 

But over and above the satisfaction which comes from 

working for worthy ends, this study has in it, and con- 

nected with it, an overplus of romance, in the recovery 

and the decipherment of its manuscripts, in the hypo- 

thetical restorations of its primitive forms of transcrip- 

tion, in the history of associated copies, and in the 

development of genealogical relations between the various 

textual families. It is, therefore, no surprise to me to 

find that almost every New Testament critic whom I 

know is an enthusiast. One species of delightful surprise 
consists in tracing back a copy to its original lectern, or 
to the scriptorium from which it emanated ; another, in 
finding fresh material in unlikely places. I had an 
instance of the former recently when showing, in these 
columns, the probability that an important text of the 
New Testament had been in use in the Church of St. 
Sophia in the old days of the glory of the Greek Church ; 
while of the latter I had an illustration to which I wish 
to draw atiention, in noticing that not only were New 
Testament manuscripts to be found in all parts of Europe 
and in more places of America than are generally known, 
but that there were copies to be found as far away as the 
South Seas. 

My attention was drawn, while reading Mr. Froude’s 
delightful “ Oceana,” to a visit which he describes to the 
library of Sir George Grey, of Kawan, near Auckland, 
where he saw “a precious copy of the four Gospels which 
had come from Mount Athos.” And through the kind- 
ness of my friend Professor Aldis, of the University of 
Auckland, { am now able to give a few advance notes 
concerning the manuscript to which Mr. Froude referred. 
To begin with, the manuscript in question is not one 
manuscript, but two, of which the first is a copy of the 
Gospels in the ordinary form (Evangelium); the second 
is a copy arranged for ecclesiastical usages (Evangelis- 
terium or Lectionary), Of the latter I have as yet no 
particulars, except that it was obtained by Sir George 
Grey from the same quarter as the copy of the Gospels 
(more exactly so named). Whether they really came 
from Mount Athos, or not, is a matter upon which I 
should not like to pronounce without more exact and 
detailed information. There is, however, nothing intrin- 
sically unlikely in the statement; and without going 
into a description of the rich libraries of the Holy Moun- 
tain, it is sufficient to remember what was strikingly put 
by Gardthausen in his “Paleography,” that there was 
hardly a Greek library between Moscow and Madrid to 
which Mount Athos had not contributed. 

By the way, it is as well to point out to those who may 
make inquiries in future with regard to these copies of 
the Scripture, that they have been transferred by Sir 
George Grey from his own possession to that of the city 
of Auckland, to be held in trust by the City Council along 
with the rest of his valuable library, And now to pro- 
ceed to the description of the book, 

In size it is 5 by 6} inches, which is unusually small 
for books of this class. The first four pages of the manu- 
scripts are occupied with the table of Eusebian canons, 
the parallel paggages in the four Gospels being indicated 
in the Byzantige manner by writing the corresponding 
figures which indicate the passages under the arches of a 
kind of portico, Usually there are ten such tables of 
canons; but the manuscript apparently only shows the 
first five, from which one would infer that some leaves 
were lost at the beginning,—a supposition which is con- 
firmed by finding that the epistle of Eusebius to Car- 
pianus, in which the canons are explained, and which 
ought to precede them, is not in the book. 

The table of canons is then followed by the table of 
the larger chapters. Such a table usually precedes each 
Gospel, and in the present case seems to vary somewhat 
in Mark and Luke from the normal form. Of these chap- 
ters, there are sixty-eight in Matthew, forty-seven in 
Mark, eighty-three in Luke, and eighteen in John, which 
is very nearly the normal arrangement. Prefixed to the 
Gospel of Matthew is a picture of St. Matthew in red 
and black ; probably a closer examination will show that 
similar pictures have been cut out of the other three 
Gospels. In the text of the Gospels, we find the titles 
of the chapters written as usual at the top of the pages, 
The Eusebian and Ammonian numbers are also on the 
margin; and, as is usual, a red initial stands at the first 
point where a new paragraph strikes the left-hand margin. 

The total number of the Ammonian sections is as fol- 
lows: Matthew, 857; Mark, 286; Luke, 349; John, 282; 





identifies with the ‘‘Tebnet”’ of the hieroglyphic inscriptions, 





numbers. At the close of the Gospel of Matthew, the 
stichoi are numbered at 2600. At the end of the Gospel 
of John stands the number 1128, which one ‘would be 
tempted to take as a date, were it not that at such a 
period, and certainly on Mount Athos, the reading of 
time is from the foundation of the world (Greek count- 
ing). It is possible that this number may have arisen 
from some attempt to add up the total of the Ammonian 
sections. At all events, I doubt its reference to the date. 
The above description is somewhat diffuse ; but a jus- 
tification will lie in the following consideration: There 
is reason to believe that this codex hasa peculiar textual 
value. My reason for making this statement is that lam 
informed that the codex does not contain the doxology 
in Matthew 6:13. Now, if this be so, it stands with 
four of the leading uncials and five cursive manuscripts 
(of which last, three are suspected to have a common 
origin) in the support of an omission for which there is 
much collateral evidence, both internal and external. 
To sum up the description of our two new manuscripts 
in the form in which the discovery must be recorded in 
the usual text-books: Cod. Ev. [No. ?] Cent. [?] size 
54 X 63 in., said to be from Mount Athos, capp. tab., 
canon., Amm. Euseb., capp., pict., orixo.. Omits the 
doxology in Matthew. Formerly in the possession of 
Sir George Grey, and now of the City Council of Auck- 
land, New Zealand. Under the Evangelisteria we must 
add Evst. [No. ?]: ownership as above. 

In concluding this notice of a manuscript concerning 
which I hope to have more to say at some future time, I 
should like to add that, in consequence of former articles 
which I have inserted in these columns, information has 
reached me of numerous biblical and other manuscripts 
which are in private hands in this country, and are un- 
known in published catalogues. Some of these have been 
sent to me for examination, and others have been lent to 
me for study ; for both of which privileges I am heartily 
grateful to their respective owners, It is especially im- 
portant that information should be accessible concerning 
such manuscripts of the New Testament as may remain 
unknown in private hands. 

Haverford College, Pennsylvania. 





TWO WAYS OF TEACHING. 
BY MRS. M. E. SANGSTER. 


I was interested lately in a bit of talk which took place 
between two girls with regard to their Sunday-school 
teachers. Said one of them: “ My teacher never makes 
us feel that the lesson has anything to do with our own 
every-day lives. She never brings it down farther than 
the historic period to which it belongs, or the principal 
person in its chapter,—Abraham, Isaac, or Jacob. The 
lesson is entertaining, but it isn’t practical or helpful.” 

The other replied: “ Well, that is the very opposite of 
my teacher’s way. She always brings everything to bear 
somehow on us, in our homes. I never saw any one like 
Mrs. M. for setting your duty plainly before you, and 
telling you how to resist temptation. You would think 
she was a girl herself, although her hair is gray; for she 
knows all about girls, and always speaks as though the 
whole Bible were meant to help her Sunday-school class 
just where they are.” 

It appeared to me, a quiet listener, that the girls had 
unconsciously described two methods of teaching, either 
of which might be adopted by an intelligent and con- 
scientious teacher, although one has a distinct advantage 
over the other. In the very thoroughness of our prepara- 
tion, the multitude of hints, suggestions, and commen- 
taries which are available at present, there lurks a danger 
against which we need to guard,—the danger of limiting 
ourselves to a study of the lesson, geographically, his- 
torically, pictorially, even scripturally, yet losing from it 
withal the deep spiritual significance, the close practical 
application, which is, after all, the most essential part of, 
as it is the profoundest reason for, the best teaching. 

We cannot be too careful to let no opportunity pasa 
without so teaching God’s word that it shall personally 
“come home,” as the old phrase was, to every heart 
among our scholars. , 

Another thing. More than any one else, except per- 
haps mothers and pastors, do Sunday-school teachers 
need to believe in the possible early conversion of the 
young. There is far too much doubt among Christians 
on this point. “ Florry is anxious to join the church. 
She thinks she has found Christ. But I advise her ta 
wait until she is older, and surer of her own mind. She 
might take the step now, and always regret it,” This is 


a Christian mother, and she is speaking of her own child, 
flesh of her flesh, and bone of her bone, brought up ina 





which again shows a little variation from the normal 


Christian home, and taught from infancy .that.she is 
Christ's little. lamib, By what process of reasoning, by 
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what marvel of self-deception, does this mother rule that 
her daughter shall not confess Christ in childhood? 
Jesus said: “‘ Except ye be converted, and become as little 
children, ye shall not enter the kingdom of heaven.” 
Some of us, dealing with young people in the later time 
when character is crystallizing into maturity, are aware 
of the resistance, passive or active, which they offer to 
the gospel message, discern what is meant by the seed 
sown by the wayside, are pained that the soul, once 
quickly receptive and responsive, now presents a surface 
indurated, and no longer swift to take impressions ; and, 
oh! how bitterly we sigh for the lost childhood, the time 
when it was so much easier for the life to be, turned in 
the right direction ! 

In our position as teachers we are regarded with a 
loyal love which obtains equally in few other relations. 
The bond uniting our classes to us is a very tender one, 
and the fact that the arrangement on both sides is volun- 
tary makes the attachment the stronger. Notice the 
eager welcome which a teacher receives from her class, 
the murmur of pleasure when she enters the room, the 
admiration expressed in the young eyes. Itis a week 
since they saw her, but these girls have thought of her 
every day, and have borne in mind many of her words. 
She is a law to them, and an example in ways of which 
she does not dream. 

How wise she is, then, if she determines, not in her 
own strength, but prayerfully, that she will make every 
lesson tell on their life of every day,—not by slurring 
over anything which sets more vividly before them the 
Bible times; not by any haste in preparation; above all, 
not by any perfunctory preaching, or too obvious tacking 
on of a moral! The lesson, absorbed by the teacher’s 
mind, and studied with express reference to its bearing 
on that which is secular, which is common to all experi- 
ence, which is lixely to meet us on Monday and Tuesday, 
may go with the scholar through the week of toil or play 
like a gentle guardian angel. 





A NOBLE NAME. 
BY MARY B. DODGE. 


T hold as reverend theme for rhyme 
The name that glorifies its time; 

A goodly heritage that will, 
Through fresh inheritors, distill 
Desire to widen wisdom’s path— 
Virtue, so given, to him who hath! 


*Tis not in vain that vernal pride 
Grows emulous of some ghostly guide 
Who, long ago, the faith upbore 

That loyal deed than life is more 5, 

Not vain it is, sons feel the fires 

Of bravery quicken through brave sires, 


A lineage old, of lustre new, 
Moss-grown, yet green with later dew, 
This is the glory I would sing, 

Until our *hildren’s children bring, 
To match the name they won at birth, 
A name of very present worth. 





TAKING THINGS AS THEY ARE. 
BY ELLA A. DRINKWATER. 


In taking things as they are, or in taking things as they 
are not, lies one of the chief differences between one per- 
3on and another person. We cannot treat people as if they 
were what they ought to be, or even as if they were what 
they will be; but, if we would deal justly and agreeably, 
we must take people as they are. 

We cannot live in the world as if it were an ideal 
world; we must take the hard facts, and make the best 
of them. 

The reason why the teachers in a certain school are 
2ontinuaily clashing with their principal, is simply be- 
sause they are taking her as she should be,—liberal- 
minded, sweet-tempered, womanly; now, if they would 
take her as she is,—narrow-minded, irritable, childish, — 
and treat her accordingly, matters would run smoothly. 

The majority of people arise in the morning expecting 
shildren to be perfectly obedient and truthful, employers 
to be courteous and just, servants to be respectful and 
trustworthy, and companions to be sympathetic and con- 
genial, and the instant that they discover that any one is 
not as he should be, the worry and vexation of the day 
begins. “But it ought to be so,” or, “He ought to do 
so,” is one of the commonest exclamations we hear,— 
usually given in excuse for some disappointment or dis- 
satisfaction with our environment. . 

Looting facts steadily in the face never makes them 
any worse, and need not make us unhopeful. Not what 
England. or Germany ought to do,..influenced.. Prince 
Algxander's actions, but just the attimide*itf‘whith the 








surrounding countries stood to Bulgaria necessitated his 
abdication. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


GIRLY’S LETTER. 
BY LILIAN F. WELLS. 


To tHE Boys AND GIRLS WHO PLAY ON THE PAVE- 
MENT OpPposITE MY WINDOW: I suppose you think that’s 
a queer name,—Girly ; but I wouldn’t have any other for 
anything. My dear mother called me that, and she went 
to heaven before she and my father thought of any other 
name for me; and so my father has called me Girly ever 
since. I don’t know who took care of me when I was 
little, for my father never told me much about that time. 
Once, when I asked him about it, he looked—I can’t tell 
you just how, but as if something hurt him dreadfully. 
So I said as quick as I could: “ Never mind, father; I 
don’t care about knowing it all.” But after a minute he 
told me that he was very lonesome when mother was 
gone, and that he went to places where he ought not to 
have gone, and so Satan got hold of him, and tried to 
make him his slave. I don’t understand it at all; for 
Satan is so cruel and wicked, and full of hate, and my 
father is so good and loving and gentle,—oh, so gentle! 
And what do you think? He said I saved him! But I 
don’t understand that either. How could I do it when 
I didn’t even know he wasn’t saved? But I don’t like 
to ask him about it, for I feel sure that hurt look would 
come into his face, and I don’t want to see it. I have 
thought about it a great deal, though; and while I am 
thinking there always comes to me an awful dream I had 
when I was seven years old. I suppose it really wasn’t 
a dream, but I call it so because I don’t know what else 
to call it. 

One night, when the moon was shining in at my win- 
dow, I thought that a man came and lifted me out of 
bed,—a man who looked like my father, but who wasn’t 
my father, I know, because his face was red and swollen, 
and his eyes glared at me awfully; and his breath was 
hot, and made me sick. He was talking to himself, and 
I heard him say he was going to kill me. I tried to call 
my father, but he put his hand over my mouth. Then 
he carried me out of the room into the hall, and then— 
oh! my head always seems to go whirling round so, when 
I get to that part, that I don’t know exactly what did 
come next, only I remember falling. 

In the morning I woke up, and couldn’t move at all. 
My father was sitting by the bed, and his face was so 
white, and there were such dark rings around his eyes, 
that I was sure he must have been very sick in the night. 
And then the pain came, and made me forget everything 
else, as it does now sometimes. But I can’t help feeling 
pretty sure that somehow, though I don’t know how, my 
dream had something to do with saving my father. 

That was the beginning of my lying in bed, and I had 
to lie there a long, long time,—four years. But two years 
ago, when I was cleven, my father bought me this wheel- 
chair that you see me sitting in every day. Sometimes, 
when I feel quite strong, I can wheel myself all round 
the room in it; for you know I can’t walk a step. I 
shouldn’t even know I had any feet, if I couldn’t see them. 

I like this house, and the street where you play, so 
much! The place where we lived before wasn’t pretty 
or nice, like this. I couldn’t see anything but brick 
walls from my window. So my father worked very hard 
for ever so long, and got money enough to come out here. 
You see the doctor told my father that I might be better 
if I could be where there were not so many people and 
brick walls, and where I could see grass and trees, and 


maybe flowers too. So we came out here to the edge of 


the city, and I am better, ever so much, and father is 
so glad! 

I sit here and watch you when you go to school, and 
when you come home, and when you are playing in the 
afternoons and on Saturdays, and I know all your names, 
and ever so many things about you. And I want to 
speak to you, oh, so much!—most of all when you bow 
to me, and smile. You must wonder why I never do. 
Well, it’s because there’s something the matter with my 
tongue. It won’t do what I want it to. I talk to my 
father, of course, for he doesn’t mind the words sounding 
so queer; but if I should try to talk to you, I don’t think 
you would understand, and I’m afraid you would laugh. 
I don’t know as you would, but you might. Maybe you 
don’t mind having people laugh at you, but I do. 

One reason why I am writing this to you is, because I 
love you, and want to be friends with you; and there 





deal bigger one. I want to tell you about my Friend. 
Perhaps some of you know him already; but I’m quite 
sure there are ever so many of you who don’t. For, if 
he was your Friend, there are some things you wouldn’t 
do, and a great, great many that you wouldn’t say, I 
know you wouldn’t, because I know how I feel myself. 

Oh, how good he is!) You can’t know anything about 
it, unless he is your Friend too. My father goes away 
early in the morning to work, and so I have to be here 
alone all day. Mrs. Richards, who lives in the other 
part of the house, comes in and gives me my dinner. 
But I never feel the least bit lonesome, for my Friend is 
always with me. He never goes away a minute. I have 
a book here that tells me all about him; and while I read 
it, he comes and sits by my chair, and I talk to him about 
it. When I come tosomething I don’t understand, I ask 
him to tell me wliat it means, Somctimes he tells me 
right off; sometimes I wait a good while—days and days 
—before he tells me, because he wants me to think about 
it; and sometimes I find out that it isn’t good for me to 
understand it, because he doesn’t tell me at all. 

I don’t feel like reading all the time, of course; and so 
I look out at the grass and trees and sky, and watch the 
birds and butterflies; and my Friend gives me such 
lovely thoughts about them! I couldn’t tell you what 
they are; but they make meso happy that I just have to 
keep telling him over and over how good he is, and how 
Ilove him. But oh! when the pain comes, then he is 
kindest of all. I don’t know now how I ever used to 
bear it before he was my Friend. My father does all he 
can to show me how sorry he is, and he says he would 
bear it for me if he could; but he is only at home inthe 
evenings. My Friend never has to go away at all. And 
when the pain is so bad that it seems to me I can’t bear 
it any longer, I think he puts his arms around me, and 
holds me, and that sends the pain away sol can go to_ 
sleep. Oh! I’m perfectly sure he never lets me bear it. 
one minute longer than is good for me. \ 

I can’t see my Friend, but that doesn’t make any differ- | 
ence; I know he is here all the same. We sit and talk 
about him in the evenings, my father and I; for heismy | 
father’s friend too. Father holds one of my hands, and I | 
lay the other on the arm of my chair; for it seems to me 
that my Friend is sitting on the other side, and would! 
like to hold my hand too. 

And sometimes, when I am very tired, and lean back 
in my chair with my eyes shut, a beautiful, beautiful face 
seems to be bending down over me. I used to think my 
father’s face was as good and kind and loving as any- 
body’s could be; but this face is a hundred times more 
good and kind and loving. It smiles and smiles, till I 
feel as if my heart would break for joy. I don’t know 
as it is a real face, for I never dare to put up my hand to 
touch it; but I think it is my Friend’s face. I’m going 
to be with him by and by, where I know I shall really 
see him face to face. 

My Friend’s name is the Lord Jesus Christ. You all | 
know about him, of course. I see almost all of you going 
in at the chapel door Sunday afternoons, so I know you 
are learning about him. But oh, knowing about him is 
such a different thing from knowing him! If I had to 
take my choice between being as I am and knowing him, 
and being as you are without knowing him, I wouldn’t 
change with you. And I would rather have the pain 
every day of my life than not to have my Friend with me. 

It has taken me ever so many days to write this. I 
have done it when my father was away and you were in 
school, and there was nobody with me except my Friend. 
When it is done, I shall ask my father to give it to the 
tall girl with the bright black eyes and red cheeks, whose 
name is Maggy, andshe will read it toall the rest. Then 
you will know why I don’t speak to you, and I shall be 
so glad! For you see I love you, and I want you all, 
every one, to know my Friend, and love him. I hope 
you won’t mind my saying it, but you do make me feel 
so bad sometimes, when you say such unkind things to 
each other, and about each other, as you do; because 
I’m sure it makes my Friend feel a great deal worse than 
it does me. I can’t bear to think I have made him feel 
sorry myself; so I know that, if he was your Friend, you 
couldn’t bear it either. 

And so I have told you all this about how good he is 
to me, because he isn’t one bit better to me than he will 
be to you. He loves you so very, very much,—you know 
he died for you. It doesn’t make any difference if it 
was so long ago; it was for you, all the same. You can 
speak to him wherever you are, and in the very softest 
whisper, and he’ll always hear you. And then if you are 
sick; or have any trouble, you are sure of somebody to 
help you. Oh, I do hope you will every one of you take 


isn’t any other way for me to let you know it, that I can | him for your very best Friend! 


think of, But there’s another reason besides, anda great 


Yours lovingly, GIRLY. - 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Second Quarter, 1887.] 








1, April 3.—Joseph Sold into Egypt Gen. 87 : 23-86 
2. April 10.—Joseph Exalted Gen. 41 : 38-43 
3. April 17.—Joseph Makes Himself Known Gen, 45 : 1-15 






4. April 2.—Joseph and His Father 
6. May 1.—Israel in Egypt. 


.... Gen, 47 : 1-12 
Exod, 1 : 6-14 




















6. May 8.—The Child Moses ..Exod, 2: 1-10 
FT, BAY 16,.~ Tse Call OF MOGOs...cseccccrcccescevevccrccescecvecssvossoqectoongs Exod, 3: 1-12 
8. May 22,—The Passover............. Exod. 12: 1-14 
9, May 20.—The Red Sea Exod, 14 : 19-31 
10, June 6.—The Manna..........cccccscceseseseeees see doX00. 16 : 4-12 
Hl. June 12.—The ComMANdMeNntS,.......0...006 ceeeeseessersseneteneeenes Exod, 20: 1-11 
12, June 19.—The Commandments. Exod, 20 ; 12-21 
13. June 26.—Review ; Temperance Lesson, Lev. 10; 1-11; Missionary Les- 


son, Exod, 35 : 20-29, 





LESSON VI., SUNDAY, MAY 8, 1887. 
Tirte: THE CHILD MOSES. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Exod, 2: 1-10.) 
COMMON VERSION, REVISED VERSION. 

1, And there wenta manofthe| 1 And there went a man of 
house of Lé’vi, and took to wife a the house of Levi, and took to 
daughter of Lé’vi. 2 wife a daughter of Levi. And 

2. And the woman conceived, the woman conceived, and 

‘ and bare a son: and when she bare a son: and when she saw 
saw him that he was a goodly him that he was a goodly 
child, she hid him three months. chila, she hid him three 

3. And when she could not lon- months. And when she could 
ger hide him, she took for him not longer hide him, she took 
an ark of bulrushes, and daubed for him an ark of ! bulrushes, 
it with slime and with pitch, and and daubed it with *slime and 
put the child therein; and she with pitch; and she put the 
laid it in the flags by the river's child therein, and laid it in 
brink. the flags by the river’s brink. 

4. And his sister stood afar off,| 4 And his sister stood afar off, to 
to wit what would be done to know what would be done to 
him. 5 him. And the daughter of 

5, And the daughter of Phia’- Pharaoh came down to bathe 
radh came down to wash herself at the river; and her maidens 
at the river; and her maidens walked along by the river 

‘walked along by the river’s side: side; and she saw the ark 
,,and when she saw the ark among among the flags, and sent 
the flags, she sent her maid to her handmaid to fetch it. 
fetch it. 6 And she opened it, and saw 

6, And when she had opened the child: and, behold, the 

id, she saw the child: and, be- babe wept. And she had com- 
_ bold, the babe wept. And she passion on him, and said, This 
* had compassion on him, and is one of the Hebrews’ chil- 
said, This is one of the Hé@brews’ | 7 dren. Then said his sister to 

f-ehildren. Pharaoh’s daughter, Shall I go 

; % Then said his sister to Phi’- and call thee a nurse of the 
radh’s daughter, Shall I go and Hebrew women, that she may 
call to thee a nurse of the Hé@-| 8 nurse the child forthee? And 

‘-brew women, that she may nurse Pharaoh’s daughter said to 

* the child for thee? her, Go. And the maid went 

} 8 And Phi’radh’s daughter and called the child’s mother, 
said to her, Go. And the maid} 9 And Pharaoh’s daughter said 
went and called the child's unto her, Take this child 
mother. away, and nurse it for me, 

9 And Phia’radh’s and I will give thee thy 


i) 


daughter 


said unto her, Take this child wages. And the woman took 
away, and nurse it for me, and I | 10 the child, and nursed it. And 
_will give thee thy wages. And the child grew, and she 


the woman took the child, and 
nursed it. 

10. And the child grew, and 
she brought him unto Pha/raéh’s 
daughter, and he became her 
fon. And she called his name 
M6’ses: and she said, Because I 
Grew him out of the water. 


brought him unto Pharaoh’s 
daughtcr, and he became her 
son. And she called his name 
® Moses, and said, Because I 
*drew him out of the water. 


1That is, papyrus. b Sg is, bitu- 
men. 3 Heb. He Heb, mai 
to draw out. 











LESSON PLAN. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER: Bondage and Deliverance. 


GotpEN TExT FOR THE QuARTER: There is no other God 
that can deliver after this sort.—Dan. 3 : 29. 


Lesson Toric: A Deliverer Born. 


1, The Child Hidden, vs. 1-4. 
Lesson OUTLINE: { 2. The Child Discovered, vs. 6, 6. 
3. The Child Nourished, vs. 7-10. 


Goupen Text: Zhe Lord is thy keeper.—Psa. 121 : 5. 





Dariy Home REApINGs: 
M,—Exod. 2:1-10. <A deliverer born. 


T.—Luke 2:1-20, The great Deliverer born. 

Wi.—Matt. 2:1-23. The great Deliverer hidden. 

T.—Luke 2 : 21-35. The great Deliverer welcomed. y 
F.—Luke 2 : 86-52. The great Deliverer’s growth. ‘ 
$.—Psa. 46; 1-11. Divine deliverance. 


$.—1 Cor, 15 : 35-57. Deliverance completed. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, THE CHILD HIDDEN, 
1. The Goodly Child : 
She saw him that he was a goodly child o. 


Joseph was comely, and well favoured (Gen. 89 : 

He was... of a beautiful countenance, and BA (1 Sam, 16 ;12), 
Moses... was exceeding fair (Acts 7 : 20). 

Yhey saw he was a goodly child (Heb. 11 ; 23), 


ll. The Trustful Mother ; 
She put the child therein, and laid it ¢n the flags (3), 


{ will give him unto the Lord all the days of his by " Sam. 1:11), 
Is it well with the child? .. . It ia well (2 Ki 

Whatsoever he saith unto you, do it (Jo mn 2: 

By faith Moses... was ii i, 4 Hob as 2). 
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ill. The Watchful Sister : 

His sister stood afar off, to know what would be done to him (4). 
Then said his sister,...ShallI... call theea nurse ? —* Hy A 
Then came there unto him . , all his sisters (Job 4 1). 

Dost thou not care that my sister did leave me? dake 10 : 40.) 
The sisters therefore sent unto him (John 11: 3). 

1. ‘He was a goodly child.” (1) In_his parents’ eyes; (2) In his 

people’s destiny ; (3) In the world’s development ; (4) In the 


Almighty’s plans. 
2. ‘‘An ark of bulrushes.’’ (1) pA oven by a believing mother; (2) 
Protecting a goodly child; (3) Arousing the royal interest ; (4) 
Fulfilling the Almighty’s plans. 
8. “ His sister stood afar off, to know what would be done to him.” 


(1) Girlish timidity ; (2) Sisterly devotion ; (3) Womanly fidelity. 


Il, THE CHILD DISCOVERED, 
I. Discovery: 


She saw.the ark among the flags (5). e 


Surely the Lord is in this place; and I knew it not (Gen. 28 : 16). 
Behold, the mountain was full of . .. chariots of fire (2 Kings 6:17). 
Lo, I see four men loose, walking in... the fire (Dan. 3 : 25). 
When they saw the star, they rejoiced. (Matt, 2:10). 
il. Tears: 
Behold, the babe wept (6). 
I have seen thy tears: behold, I will heal thee (2 Kings 20 ; 5). 
They that sow in tears shall reap in joy (Psa. 126 : 5). 
I have heard thy prayer, I have seen thy tears (Isa. 33 ; 5). 
She hath wetted my feet with her tears (Luke 7 : 41). 
itl. Compassion : 
She had compassion on him (6). 
The Lord... had compassion on them @ Kings 13 : 23). 
He was moy ed with compassion for them (Matt. 9 : 36), 
When the Lord saw her, he had compassion on her (Luke 7 : 13). 
His father saw him, and was moved with compassion (Luke 15 ; 20). 
1. ‘The daughter of Pharaoh came.” (1) On an_unimportant 
errand; (2). Under a Divine leading; (3) Accomplishing a mo- 


mentous work. 

2. suite opened it.’”’ (1) In natural curiosity ; (2) Under Divine 
guidance. 

8. ‘The babe wept.” (1) Expressing its own discomfort ; (3) Awak- 


ening a queenly compassion ; (3) Inaugurating a royal destiny. 


IfI. THE CHILD NOURISHED. 
I. Care: 
Tuke this child away, and nurse it for me (9). 
One little ewe lamb, which he... nourished (2 rrr 12 : 8). 
I have nourished and brought up “children (Isa. 1 : 


He was nourished three months in his re 8 hou (Acts 7: 
Pharaoh’s daughter took him up (Acts 7 : 


il. Growth: 
And the child grew (10). 
David waxed greater and greater (2 Sam, 5 : 10). 
The child grew, and waxed strong in spirit uke. 1: 80). 


Jesus ady anced in wisdom and stature (Luke 2 : 52). 
Grow in the grace and knowledge of our ' Lord (2 Pet. 3 : 18). 


Ul. Royalty : 
He became her son (10). 


Ye shall be unto me a kingdom of —-> (Exod. 19 : 6). 

Pharaoh's daughter , . . nourished him for her own son (Acts 7 : 21). 

ws xe , . refused to be called the son of Pharaoh's d aughter (Heb. 
32 ). 

Ye are an elect race, a royal priesthood (1 Pet. 2 : 9). 

1, ‘*Shall I go and call thee a nurse?” (1) A 7 uestion seemingly 
incideptal ; (2) A question actually pivotal ; (3) A question prac- 
tically momentous. 

2. ‘‘ The maid went and called the child’s "or ‘4 o) The maid’s 
errand; (2) The mother’s response ; (3) The child’s safety; (4) 

5) The Lord’s design. 


The princess’ purpose ; 
. “The child grew.’ (1) Under right instruction; (2) Amid favor- 


able surroundings; (8) For noble destiny. 


oe 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


MOSES AND THE LORD. 
Of Abraham's seed (Exod. 1 sae 25 2: 1,2 , Matt. 2st). 


Imperiled in infaney (Exod. 1 ; Matt. : 13, 14). 
Imperiled in manhood (Exod. 2 nr 153 Solus 218; 11 : 58). 
Called from Egypt (Exod. 3:8; Math 2: 15, 19-21), 
Delivered a multitude (Exod. 14 : 21, 22, es aay. 5:9, 10). 
Pre-eminently meek (Num. 12:3 4 Matt. 11: 
Conspicuously faithful (Num. 12:7 i, Heb. 3 3 a 6). 
Intercessors (Psa. 105 : 23; Heb. 7:55). 


Co-operating for salvation (John zis ‘V7, 45). 
Moses a type of Christ (Acts 7 : 37). 
Combined in heaven's songs (Rev. 15 : 2, 8). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 

Which of the Pharaohs it was who began the severe oppres- 
sion of the Hebrews in Egypt, has long been a matter of 
»| question. It would seem, however, frem the recent discoveries 
at the site of ancient Pithom, that it was Rameses II., the 
supposed Sesostris of Greek story. Certainly it was that 
Pharaoh who built Pithom, as the monumental records show ; 
and the Bible story shows that Pithom was built by the 
Hebrews. 

Finding, as the last lesson recorded, that the Hebrews 
multiplied under their oppression, the king of Egypt deter- 
mined to reduce their numbers, and ultimately to destroy 
their nationality, by murdering the male children at their 
birth, sparing the girls to become the wives of native Egyp- 
tians. But the Hebrew agents of this purposed cruelty refused 
to be participants in the crime, and were blessed of God 
accordingly. Then there went out a general command for 
the slaughter of the Hebrew baby boys by any person who 
knew of their existence. It is at this point that the new 
lesson opens. 

The shocking barbarity of Pharaoh’s order of destruction 
has led some to doubt whether it could have been given. 
But, in view of the customs of that age, there is no improba- 
bility in the narrative. Among all ancient nations the ex- 
posure of infants to death was no offense. The child’s life 
was entirely at the disposal of its parents, or of its parents’ 
rulers. The new-born babe had no rights as an independent 
member of the community, but was in all respects subordi- 
nate to what was considered the general welfare of the state. 
Further, the life even of adults was considered of small ac- 
count. The gigantic monuments of the Nile Valley, often 
erected simply to gratify the pride of the monarch, must 
have been reared at the expense of countless multitudes sacri- 
ficed by continuous, toilsome, and unrequited labor. More- 
over, a dislike of strangers seems to have been a characteris- 
tic of the Egyptians (Gen, 43; 32) as of other ancient peoples. 





The monuments show that under the twelfth dynasty, proba- 
bly about the time of Abraham, the wives and children of 
foreigners were the property of the king; and a Greek histo- 
rian, Diodorus Siculus, says that, before the time of Psam- 
metichus, chance visitors to Egypt were seized as slaves, or 
were put to death. 

The scene of this lesson is probably the vicinity of ancient 
Zoan, or Tanis, on the banks of the Tanitic branch of the 
Nile. Its time, according to the debatable chronology of our 
ordinary Bible commentaries, is B. C, 1635, 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


The providential design of the oppression to which the 
children of Israel were subjected in Egypt was to prepare the 
way for theexodus, If they had continued to possess the favor 
of the monarch, and their abode in Egypt had been one of 
prosperous abundance, they might have become too much 
attached to that land, and to their possessions there, to be will- 
ing to leave it. As the time drew near for them to return to 
the land of their fathers, the first thing that was necessary to 
be done, was to make the Israelites themselves desirous to go. 
This was accomplished by the cruel bondage that was laid 
upon them, which made them groan and sigh for release. 
The next thing was to provide for them a competent leader; 
which was done by raising up Moses. The third and last 
thing that was essential, was to break the power of Egypt and 
the pride and obstinacy of Pharaoh, and compel him to let 
the children of Israel go. This was effected by means of the 
plagues, sent in quick and terrible succession, stroke after stroke, 
until, instead of detaining Israel longer, the Egyptians were 
urgent to have them leave. The present lesson calls us to 
consider the birth of Moses, and the providence which watched 
over his early infancy, and not only protected him from the 
imminent perils to which he was exposed, but made these very 
perils conducive to his training and preparation for that 
important work to which he was destined. 

Verse 1.—And there went a man of the house of Levi: The 
name of Moses’ father is not mentioned in this place. He is 
simply spoken of indefinitely as one of the descendants of 
Levi. Moses’ genealogy is given more fully in Exodus 6: 
16-20. The line of descent as there stated is Levi, Kohath, 
Amram, Moses. From this it has been inferred that Amram 
and his wife Jochebed were the immediate parents of Moses, 
And this has been supposed to be corroborated by the predic- 
tion made to Abraham (Gen. 15 ; 16) that his seed should be 
a stranger in a land not theirs, but in the fourth generation 
they should return to Canaan. If Moses was Amram’s own 
son, he would be the fourth from Jacob. Plausible as this 
seems, it is nevertheless an error, as can be readily shown. 
1. The abode in Egypt (Exod, 12: 41) was four hundred and 
thirty years, with which Paul’s statement (Gal. 3: 17) is not 
inconsistent. Kohath (Gen. 46: 11) was born before the de- 
scent into Egypt, and lived a hundred and thirty-three years. 
His son Amram lived a hundred and thirty-seven years 
(Exod. 6: 18, 20). Moses was eighty years old (Exod. 7 : 7) 
wken he came to Pharaoh to demand that he should let the 
children of Israel go. Now, upon the most extreme suppo- 
sition that Kohath was less than a year old when taken down 
to Egypt, and that his son and that of Amram were born in 
the very last year of their respective fathers’ lives, there will 
still be eighty years unaccounted for between Amram’s death 
and Moses’ birth. 2. From Amram and his three brothers 
were descended four Levitical families or subdivisions of the 
tribe of Levi, which together numbered, in the time of Moses, 
8,600 males (Num. 3: 27, 28), and, it may be presumed, an 
equal number of females. Now, if Moses was Amram’s own 
son, he must have had 4,300 brothers and sisters,—supposing 
the families to be alike in size,—and 12,900 cousins. 3. It 
appears from 1 Chronicles 7 : 22-27 that Joshua, the younger 
contemporary of Moses,—probably about forty years hig 
junior (Josh. 14 : 7),—was the ninth or tenth in descent from 
Ephraim, and the eleventh or twelfth from Jacob; so that 
Moses certainly could not have been the fourth. Aaron’s 
wife, a sister of Nahshon (Exod. 6 : 23), was at least sixth in 
descent from Jacob (Gen. 46:12; Ruth 4: 18-20); and the 
pedigree of other contemporaries of Moses contains as many 
links, or even more. This makes it plain that “a genera- 
tion” (Gen. 15: 16; comp. v.18) is reckoned at a hundred 
years. Four generations mean as many centuries, whatever 
may be the number of links in any given line of descent. 
The genealogies of Scripture are very commonly condensed 
by the omission of names. Thus, in Ezra 7 ; 3, Azariah is, in 
a continuous genealogy, called the son of Meraioth, whereas 
it appears from 1 Chronicles 6: 7-10, where the same gene- 
alogy is given more at length, that he was a descendant in 
the seventh generation. Moses was the son of Amram as 
Jesus was the son of David, and David the son of Abraham 
(Matt. 1:1); and Uzziel (Lev. 10: 4) was Aaron’s uncle, 
because he was the brother of his ancestor Amram. As in 
defining a person's residence, it would be esteemed sufficient 
to name the township, county, and state in which it was to be 
found, it was reckoned enough, in tracing Moses’ descent, to 
name the tribe (Levi), the principal division (Kohath), and 
the subtividion dé t#ibai-family (Amram), “Of his initnetliate 
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father, all that is said is that he was “a man of the house of 
Levi.” It does not follow from this that he was unknown 
to the writer, any more than it can be inferred from Judges 
6 : 15 that Gideon did not know the name of his own father, 
or from Deuteronomy 26 : 5 that the writer did not know the 
name of the ancestor of the Israelitish nation.—And took to 
wife a daughter of Levi: The strict rendering is “ the daughter 
of Levi,” which, taken in connection with Exodus 6 : 20 and 
Numbers-26 : 59, has led to the conclusion that Moses’ mother 
must have been Jochebed, Levi’s own daughter. But this is, 
if anything, even more impossible than that Amram should 
have been Moses’ own father. Levi lived to the age of a 
hundred and thirty-seven years. He must have been at least 
forty-three years old when his father removed to Egypt. 
Now, if Jochebed was born in the very last year of her 
father’s life, there must still have been an interval between 
her birth and that of Moses amounting to two hundred and 
fifty-six years. It is, indeed, said that she “bare” Aaron and 
Moses and Miriam. But so the list of “the sons of Leah, 
which she bare unto Jacob” (Gen. 46: 15), includes children, 
grandchildren, and great-grandchildren. In Matthew 1: 8, 
it is said that “Joram begat Ozias [Uzziah],” who was his 
great-great-grandson; and Noah’s grandson Canaan “begat” 
(Gen, 10: 15-18) all the Canaanitish tribes. It is evident 
that, in the language of the Scripture genealogies, the words 
“bare” and “begat” are used, not only of immediate paren- 
tage, but of ancestry in general. Moses’ mother was a daughter 
of Levi, as the woman whom Jesus healed of her infirmity 
(Luke 13: 16) was a daughter of Abraham. And the def- 
niteness of the expression in the original Hebrew, “the 
daughter of Levi,” simply denotes that she was that particu- 
lar Levitess whom the writer had in mind. 

Verse 2.—And the woman conceived, and bare a son: It has 
been alleged here that the form of expression implies that 
Moses was the eldest child, and that there is consequently a 
discrepancy between this passage and Exodus 7 : 7, according 
to which Moses’ brother Aaron was three years his senior. 
Such reasoning may weigh with those who are determined to 
force contradictions upon Scripture at the slightest pretext. 
It is not even necessary to assume that Aaron was the child 
of an earlier marriage. This very passage plainly refutes the 
alleged inference from the clause before us; for it speaks (v. 4) 
of an older sister.—And when she saw him that he was a goodly 
child: Attractive in form and features as well as in every 
other respect. Stephen paraphrases it by saying that he was 
“exceeding fair” (Acts 7:20), or “fair unto God,” indi- 
cating that he was an object of special Divine favor. His 


beauty of person would add to the fondness with which his [ 


mother regarded him.—She hid him three months: This was 
rendered necessary by the cruel edict (Exod. 1: 22) that 
every son born of Hebrew parentage should be cast into the 
river. Aaron was probably born before this decree was issued. 
This concealment is spoken of (Heb. 11: 23) as an act of faith. 
This is not because it had been revealed to Moses’ parents, as 
Josephus relates, that he should be safely preserved, and that 
he should become the deliverer of Israel. The Scriptures 
give no intimation that any such revelation was made to 
them. Her faith consisted in doing her duty to her child by 
using every means in her power to save his life, notwithstand- 
ing the king’s command, and trusting to God for the issue. 

Verse 3.—She took for him an ark of bulrushes: The word 
translated “ark” is used only of this receptacle in which the 
infant Moses was placed, and of Noah’s ark. The “ark of the 
covenant” represents an entirely different word in the origi- 
nal. The word rendered “bulrushes” properly means the 
papyrus, as it is explained in the margin of the Revision. 
This most serviceable plant was put to a great variety of uses 
by the Egyptians, among others that of making light boats 
(Isa. 18 : 2).—And daubed it with slime: That is, as explained 
in the margin of the Revision, bitumen or asphaltum (Gen. 
11 : 3), with which she cemented the stalks of papyrus together. 
—And with pitch: With this she closed up the seams so as to 
make the little vessel water-tight.—And she laid it in the flags 
by the river’s brink: The word here used is not the ordinary 
one for “river,” but one of Egyptian origin, which is applied 
specially to the Nile. This little vessel, in which she had 
deposited her darling treasure, was placed among the reeds or 
rushes which bordered the stream, that it might not be car- 
ried away by the current. She placed it there with a trem- 
bling heart, wishing and yet dreading to have it attract 
attention. It was exposed to the ferocious crocodiles that 
infest those shores, and to yet more ferocious men. And yet 
she hoped that the moving spectacle of the helpless and for- 
saken but beautiful child might affect some pitiful heart. It 
was all that she could do for her dear child; and we may pre- 
sume that she followed it with earnest prayers, as she com- 
mitted it to God’s gracious providence. 

Verse 4.—The anxiety with which she waited the issue is 
shown in her stationing his sister at a distance, and yet in full 
view of the ark and its precious freight. This sister was un- 
doubtedly Miriam (Exod. 15 : 20), who is thus shown to have 
been older than either of her brothers. 

Verse 5.—And the daughter of Pharaoh: According to Jose- 
phus, her name was Thermouthis.—Cume down to wash herself 
(Rev., bathe) at, the river: It was, no doubt, a religious ablu- 
tion, performed perhaps at statéd timesiig this sacred stream. 





—Sent her maid (Rev., handmaid) to fetch it: The word here 
used is not the same that is translated “ maidens” just before, 
but denotes the one that was in the closest attendance upon 
her person. “ 

Verse 6.—She saw the child: and, behold, the babe wept: The 
precise discrimination intended between the terms here ap- 
plied to the infant is not expressed by this translation. A 
more exact rendering is, “And, lo, a weeping boy.” It wasa 
child of the sex doomed to death by the king’s order. The 
sight of the weeping infant left thus alone and unprotected 
awakened her pity, in spite of the fact, or perhaps all the 
more for the reason, that she at once suspected its real paren- 
tage. And thus the babe found a protector in the very family 
of the king, who had decreed its death. 

Verse 7.—The sister, who makes it a point to happen to be 
opportunely at hand, as if drawn by the spectacle of the newly 
discovered infant, offers her services to engage a nurse from 
among the Hebrew women. Pharaoh’sdaughter perhaps would 
prefer not to take the child to the palace immediately, in direct 
violation of the king’s mandate, until she had first smoothed 
the way. ‘To place the child under the care of a Hebrew 
nurse would seem to be the best disposition of it at present. 
That nurses were customary appears from the incidental 
mention of Deborah, Rebekah’s nurse (Gen. 24 : 59; 35: 8). 

Verse 8.—The proposal of Miriam being accepted, she 
promptly brought the child’s mother. Maid represents a 
different word from either of those that are used in verse 5. 
It does not denote one who is at service, but a young girl. It 
is applicable to those who have passed beyond early child- 
hood until they reach a marriageable age. 

Verse 9.—By the direction of the king’s daughter, Moses’ 
mother received her child again, no longer wholly hers, but 
adopted into the royal family of Egypt. And the babe that 
she could no. longer safely hide she could now securely nurse, 
and receive for her services a liberal stipend. What Pharaoh’s 
daughter said to this young mother, the Lord says to all 
parents whom he has blessed with children. 

Verse 10.—Moses now became the adopted son of Pharaoh’s 
daughter, to whom he was delivered when his infancy was 
past. This secured for him the best and most thorough 
training in all the learning of the time (Acts 7 : 22), which, 
while it did not wean his heart away from his Hebrew breth- 
ren (v. 11), nor from the service of the God of his fathers 
(Heb. 11 : 24-26), was an important element in his prepara- 
tion to be the future leader and lawgiver of Israel. And she 
called his name Moses: In the Septuagint, “ Mouses,” which 
Josephus explains as compounded of the Egyptian word mo 
(“water”) and uses (“saved”). This explanation has since 
been generally adopted. But some of the most recent Egyp- 
tologists claim that Moses is simply the Egyptian mes or messu, 
meaning “son” or “child,’—an appellation which was in 
actual use, as appears from the monuments, where more than 
one person of that name is spoken of. This certainly seems 
to be a very improbable derivation. But if it is accepted as 
the real origin and primary meaning of the name of “ Moses,” 
the remark which follows draws attention to a suggestive 
coincidence. The name, whatever it may have meant to an 
Egyptian, is so closely related in sound to a Hebrew word 
meaning “to draw out,” that it would be at once associated 
with the story of his infancy as appropriate to one who had 
been drawn out of the water, and, as others have added, 
though with no direct warrant from the original text, one 
who drew out or led forth the people of God from Egypt, and 
was their leader and commander in the wilderness.—And she 
said: Not Moses’ mother, as some understand it, who render 
the next verb in the second feminine, which the form will 
admit, “ Because thou drewest,” etc., but, evidently, Pharaoh’s 
daughter. According to Josephus’s interpretation of the 
name, the words that follow express her thought in imposing 
it; according to the seeond explanation, that she was provi- 
dentially guided to a name suggesting this signification, though 
she did not herself intend it. 





SUGGESTIVE JOTTINGS. 
BY PROFESSOR DR. FRANZ DELITZSCH. 


1. One who is more than superficially acquainted with the 
books of Isaiah, Micah, and Malachi, knows that they are 
examples of the influence which the names of a man some- 
times exercise on his thinking and the formation of his 
thought. Even the names of the parents are not without 
influence on the names of the children. Especially was this 
true with the Semites, who knew no difference between the 
individual and family names, and liked to honor a man by 
styling him the son of such or such a named father. The 
names of the parents of Moses bear evidence to this fact. 
These names are historic, but so significant that, if they were 
not historic, they could not have been invented more happily ; 
for they are abridgments of the great ideas which filled the 
soul of Moses, and made him the deliverer of his people and 
founder of its self-subsistence. The name of his father, Am- 
ram, indicated that the bearer of it belonged to an “ august 
people;” and the name of his mother, Jochebed, indicated 
that “Jahu [Jahve] is honor,” and consequently that it is 
honorable to belong to that people whose God is Jahve. 

2. The name of the mother of Moses is the only certain 








trace of the name of Jahve in the pre-Mosaic period. The 
abbreviation into Jo suggests that this name of God was well 
known and in use; but perhaps only within the circle of that 
family of which Moses was a member. Through Moses, 
Jahve became the name of the-national God of Israel; that 
is, the proper name of God in his relation to Israel as his 
peculiar people. As long as the progeny of the patriarchs 
had not yet become the people in which and through which 
the patriarchal promises were intended to be fulfilled, the 
name of Jahve was still unknown as the theocratic name; 
that is, as the name of that God whose priestly kingdom is 
Israel. This is the meaning of Exodus 6: 3. The name 
means the Existent or Living One. But it now assumed its 
direction for future time: Hhyeh asher ehyeh—“I will be that 
I will be” (Exod. 3: 14, marg. of Rev.). He is the God of 
the coming salvation, and this is the work of his absolute 
liberty, of his free grace. 

3. The parents of Moses belonged to the Levite family of 
the Kohathites, according to Exodus 6: 14-27 (comp. Num. 
3:27). Jochebed, whom Amram took as his wife, was the 
sister of his father. In Exodus 2:1, she is called the 
daughter of Levi; that is, a wife of Levite descent. Thus it 
must be understood ; for whether the sojourn in Egypt lasted 
four hundred and thirty years or two hundred and fifteen 
years, certainly intermediate generations are left out in the 
genealogy of Levi in Exodus 6. This occurs also in other 
genealogies of the Bible. But for this very reason, the rela« 
tive sentence in Numbers 26: 59 (Auth. Ver., “whom her 
mother bare to Levi in Egypt;” Rev., “who was born te 
Levi in Egypt’’) is to be regarded as an insertion which erro- 
neously tries to prove that she was the “daughter of Levi.” 
But it is not to be taken in so strict a sense. If Jochebed was 
an immediate daughter of Levi, who was born to him in 
Egypt, she would be the sister of Kohath. But supposing this, 
immigration and exodus draw so near each other that there ia 
scarcely time for two centuries to have elapsed. 

4. When we read Exodus 2: 2, the son who was born to the 
unnamed man of the house of Levi seems to have been his 
first son, even his first child, But when we continue reading, 
we find that a sister preceded this son, and co-operated in 
saving her little brother. And we learn from the records of 
the priestly narrator (Exod. 7:7) that Aaron was born to 
Amram and Jochebed three years before Moses. And Miriam, 
who, according to Exodus 2: 1-10, was a maid full grown, 
even at the birth of Moses, was the oldest of the brothers and 
sisters. The order therefore is: Miriam, Aaron, Moses, The 
records supplement each other without any contradiction. 

5. We do not hesitate to consider the relative clause in 
Numbers 26 : 59 as an unnecessary harmonizing gloss, which 
we reject just as Luke (Luke 11 : 51) rejects the addition “son 
of Barachiah ” in the Gospel of his predecessor (Matt. 23: 35). 
But that the name of Moses was not really so occasioned, as 
is recorded in Exodus 2:10, we consider a frivolous and 
trifling assertion. We reject the opinion of the Egyptologists, 
who derive the name from the Egyptian mes (“child”), as in 
Tutmes (Tuthmosis), child of Tut (Hermes). Even the Turk- 
ish Kfimoos and the Arabic interpreter of foreign words, 
Javaleeki, recognize the fact that the Egyptian word for 
water (mou) is preserved in the name of Moses. The proper 
name can really mean, as Josephus says, ex aquis salvatum 
[saved out of the water]. It is true that Mosheh means 
not extracted, but an extracting. But as Isaac—that is, 
“the laugher”’—received his name because he was the object 
of the laughter of his parents, so, also, Mosheh may be given 
this active name becduse he was the object of the drawing 
out. Vice versa, the passive participle is used instead of the 
active in the language of the Mishna. Thus, for example, 
the press-treaders are called deroochéth (trodden), instead of 
dorcheem (treading). 

University of Leipzig, Germany. 





“QUEENS THY NURSING-MOTHERS.” 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


It is remarkable that all the persons in this narrative are 
anonymous. We know that the names of “the man of the 
house of Levi” and his wife were Amram and Jochebed. 
Miriam was probably the anxious sister who watched what 
became of the little coffer. The daughter of Pharaoh has 
two names in Jewish tradition, one of which corresponds to 
that which Brugsch has found to have been borne by one of 
Rameses’ very numerous daughters. One likes to think that 
the name of the gentle-hearted woman has come down to us; 


but, whether she was called “Meri,” or not, she and the. 


others have no name here. The reason can scarcely have 
been ignorance. But they are, as it were, kept in shadow, 
because the historian saw, and wished us to see, that a higher 
Hand was at work, and that over all the events recorded in 
these verses there brooded the informing, guiding spirit of 
God himself, the sole actor. 
“Each only as God wills 
Can work—God’s puppets, best and worst, 
Are we: there is no last nor first.” 
2. The mother’s motive in braving the danger to herself 

involved in keeping the child is remarkably put. “When 
she saw that he was a goodly child, she hid him.” It was 
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not only a mother’s love that emboldened her, as it does all 
weak creatures, to shelter her offspring at her own peril, but 
something in the look of the infant, as it lay on her bosom, 
touched her with a dim hope. According to the Septuagint 
translation, both parents shared in thi., And so the Epistle 
to the Hebrews unites them in that which is here attributed 
to the mother only. Stephen, too, speaks of him as “fair in 
God’s sight.” As if the prescient eyes of the parents were 
not blinded by love, but rather cleared to see some token of 
Divine benediction resting on him. The writer of the He- 
brews lifts the deed out of the category of instinctive mater- 
nal affection up to the higher level of faith, So we may 
believe that the aspect of her child woke some prophetic 
vision in the mother’s soul, and that she and her husband 
were of those who cherished the hopes naturally born from 
thé promise to Abraham, nurtured by Jacob’s and Joseph’s 
dying wish to be buried in Canaan, and matured by the tyr- 
anny of Pharaoh. Their faith, at all events, grasped the un- 
seen God as their helper, and made Jochebed bold to break 
the terrible law, as a hen will fly in the face of a mastiff to 
shield her brood. Their faith perhaps also grasped the future 
deliverance, and linked it in some way with their child. We 
may learn how transfiguring and ennobling to the gentlest 
and weakest is faith in God, especially when it is allied with 
unselfish human love. These two are the strongest powers. 
If they are at war, the struggle is terrible; if they are united, 
“the weakest is as David, and David as an angel of God.” 
Let us seek ever to blend their united strength in our 
own lives, 

Will it be thought too fanciful if we suggest that we are 
taught another lesson,—namely, that the faith which surren- 
ders its earthly treasures to God, in confidence of his care, is 
generally rewarded and vindicated by receiving them back 
again, glorified and sanctified by the altar on which they 
have been laid? Jochebed clasped her recovered darling to 
her bosom with a deeper gladness, and held him by a surer 
title, when Miriam brought him back as the princess's charge, 
than ever before. We never feel the preciousness of dear 
ones so much, nor are so calm in the joy of possession, as when 
we have laid them in God’s hands, and have learned how wise 
and wonderful his care is. ' 

8. How much of the world’s history that tiny coffer among 
the reeds held! How different that history would have been 
if, as might easily have happened, it had floated away, or if 
the feeble life within it had wailed itself dead unheard! The 
solemn possibilities folded and slumbering in an infant are 
always awful to a thoughtful mind. But, except the manger 
at Bethlehem, did ever cradle hold the seed of so much as did 
that papyrus chest? The set of opinion at present minimizes 
the importance of the individual, and exalts the spirit of the 
period, as a factor in history. Standing beside Miriam, we 
may learn a truer view, and see that great epochs require 
great men, and that, without such for leaders, no solid advance 
in the world’s progress is achieved. Think of the strange 
cradle floating on the Nile; then think of the strange grave 
among the mountains of Moab, and of all between, and pon- 
der the same lesson as is taught in yet higher fashion by 
Bethlehem. and Calvary, that God’s way of blessing the world 
is to fill men with his message, and let others draw from them. 
Whether it be “law,” or “grace and truth,” a man is needed 
through whom it may fructify to all. 

4, The sweet picture of womanly compassion in Pha- 
raoh’s daughter is full of suggestions, We have already 
noticed that her name is handed down by one tradition as 
“ Merris,” and that “ Meri” has been feund as the appellation 
of a princess of the period, A rabbinical authority calls her 
“ Bithiah,” that is, “Daughter of Jehovah ;” by which was, no 
Houbt, intended to imply that she became in some sense a 
proselyte. This may have been only an inference from her 
protection of Moses. There is a singular and very obscure 
passage in 1 Chronicles 4: 17, 18, relating the genealogy of a 
certain Mered, who seems to have had two wives, one “the 
Jewess,” the other “Bithiah, the daughter of Pharaoh.” 
We know no more about him or her, but Keil thinks that 
Mered probably “lived before the exodus;” but it can 
scarcely be that the “daughter of Pharaoh,” his wife, is our 
princess, and that she actually became a “daughter of Jeho- 
vah,” and, like her adopted child, refused royal dignity and 
preferred reproach. In any case, the legend of her name is 
a tender and beautiful way of putting the belief that in her 
“there was some good thing towards the God of Israel.” 

But, passing from that, how the true woman’s heart changes 
languid curiosity into tenderness, and how compassion con- 
quers pride of race and station, as well as regard for her 


’ father’s edict, as soon as the infant’s cry, which touches every 


good woman's feelings, falls on her ear! “One touch of 
nature makes the whole world kin.” All the centuries are 
as nothing; the strange garb, the stranger mental and spirit- 
ual dress, fade, and we have here a mere woman, affected as 
every true sister of hers to-day would be by the helpless 
wailing. God has put that instinct there. Alas that it 
ever should be choked by frivolity or pride, and frozen by 
indifference and self-indulgence! Gentle souls spring up in 
unfavorable soil. Rameses was a strange father for such a 
daughter. How came this dove in the vulture’s cage? Her 
sweet pity beside his cold craft and cruelty is like the lamb 


couching by the lion. Note, too, that gentlest pity makes the 
gentlest brave. She sees the child isa Hebrew. Her quick 
wit understands why it has been exposed, and she takes its 
part, and the part of the poor weeping parents, whom she can 
fancy, against the savage law. No doubt, as the Egyptologists 
tell us, the princesses of the royal house had separate house- 
holds and abundant liberty of action. Still, it was bold to 
override the strict commands of such a monarch. But it was 
not self-willed sense of power, but the beautiful daring of a 
compassionate woman to which God committed the execution 
of his purposes, And that is a force which has much like work 
trusted to it in modern society too. Our great cities swarm 
with children exposed to a worse fate than the baby among 
the flags. Legislation and official charity have far too rough 
hands and too clumsy ways to lift the little life out of the 
coffer, and to dry the tears. We must look to Christian 
women to take a leaf out of “Bithiah’s” book. First, they 
should use their eyes to see the facts, and not be so busy about 
their own luxury and comfort that they pass the poor pitch- 
covered box unnoticed. Then they should let the pitiful call 
touch their heart, and not steel themselves in indifference or 
ease. Then they should conquer prejudices of race, pride of 
station, fear of lowering themselves, loathing, or contempt. 
And then they should yield to the impulses of their compas- 
sion, and never mind what difficulties or opponents may stand 
in the way of their saving the children. If Christian women 
knew their obligations and their power, and lived up to them 
as bravely as this Egyptian princess, there would be fewer 
little ones flung out to be eaten by crocodiles, and many a 
poor child, who is now abandoned from infancy to the Devil, 
would be rescued to grow up a servant of God. She, there 
by the Nile waters, in her gracious pity and prompt wisdom 
is the type of what Christian womanhood, and, indeed, the 
whole Christian community, should be in relation to child life. 

5. The great lesson of this incident, as of so much before, 
is the presence of God’s wonderful providence, working out 
its designs by all the play of human motives. In accordance 
with a law, often seen in his dealings, it was needful that the 
deliverer should come from the heart of the system from 
which he was to set his brethren free. The same principle 
which sent Saul of Tarsus to be trained at the feet of Gama- 
liel, and made Luther a monk in the Augustinian convent at 
Erfurt, planted Moses in Pharaoh’s palace and taught him 
the wisdom of Egypt, against which he was to contend. It 
was a strange irony of Providence which put him so close to 
the throne which he was to shake. For his future work he 
needed to be lifted above his people, and to be familiar with the 
Egyptian court as well as with Egyptian learning. If he was 
to hate and to war against idolatry, and to rescue an unwilling 
people from it, he must know the rottenness of the system, 
and must have lived close enough to it to know what went 
on behind the scenes, and how foully it smelled when near. He 
would gain influence over his countrymen by his connection 
with Pharaoh, whilst his very separation from them would 
at once prevent his spirit from being broken by oppression, 
and would give him a keener sympathy with his people than 
if he had himself been crushed by oppression. His culture, 
heathen as it was, supplied the material on which the Divine 
spirit worked. God fashioned the vessel, and then filled it. 
Education is not the antagonist of inspiration. For the most 
part, the men whom God has used for his highest service have 
been trained in all the wisdom of their age. When it has 
been piled up into an altar, “ then the fire of the Lord” falls. 

Our story teaches us that God’s chosen instruments are im- 
mortal till their work is done. No matter how forlorn may 
seem their outlook, how small the probabilities in their favor, 
how opposite the goal may seem the road he leads them, he 
watches them. Around that frail ark, half lost among the 
reeds, is cast the impregnable shield of his purpose. All 
things serve that will. The current in the full river, the lie 
of the flags that stop it from being borne down, the hour of 
the princess’s bath, the direction of her idle glance, the cry 
of the child at the right moment, the impulse welling up in 
her heart, the swift resolve, the innocent diplomacy of the 
sister, the shelter of the happy mother’s breast, the safety of 
the palace,—all these and a hundred more trivial and unre- 
lated things are spun into the strong cable wherewith God 
draws slowly but surely his secret purpose into act. So ever 
his children are secure as long as he has work for them; and 
his mighty plan strides on to its accomplishment over all the 
barriers that men can raise, 

How deeply this story had impressed on devout minds the 
truth of the Divine protection for all who serve him, is shown 
by the fact that the word employed in the last verse of our les- 
son, and there translated “drawn,” of which the name “ Moses” 
is a form, is used on the only occasion of its occurrence in the 
Old Testament (namely, Psalm 18: 16, and in the duplicate in 
2 Sam. 22:17) with plain reference to our narrative. The 
Psalmist describes his own deliverance, in answer to his cry, 
by a grand manifestation of God’s majesty; and this is the 
climax and the purpose of the earthquake and the lightning, 
the darkness and the storm: “He sent from above, he took 
me, he drew me out of many waters.” So that scene by 
the margin of the Nile, so many years ago, is but one tran- 
sient instance of the working of the power which secures the 
deliverance from encompassing perils, and for strenuous, 








though it may be undistinguished, service, of all who call 
upon him. God, who put the compassion into the heart of 
Pharaoh’s dusky daughter, is not less tender of heart than she, 
and when he hears us, though our cry be but as of an infant, 
“with no language but a cry,” he will come in his majesty 
and draw us from encompassing dangers and impending death. 
We cannot all be lawgivers and deliverers; but we may all 
appeal to his great pity, and partake of deliverance like that 
of Moses and of David. 

Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 
EARLY TEACHING IS BEST TEACHING. 


God found opportunity to become the principal teacher of 
Abram when that patriarch was about seventy-five years old; 
of Jacob when about fifty; and of Joseph, born of one fairly 
good parent, at about seventeen. And now in the progress of 
the race, by reason of the excellence of parents, he can call a 
child to be his great leader before it is born. Righteous 
parents give promise of righteous children. The father was 
named Amram,—that is, “Chosen People;” the mother, 
Jochebed,—that is, “ Jehovah is her glory.” Names were not 
all, for it takes godly parents to produce three such children as 
Aaron, Miriam, and Moses,—to be able to discern a goodly 
child, hide it three months in faith, and be not afraid of such 
a king’s commandments. 

We wish we might know what name this woman, defiant of 
the king,—who named her first-born Enlightener, and her 
daughter, born in the growing rigor of slavery, Rebellion,— 
would have given to her second son, had not Pharaoh’s daugh- 
ter cailed him Moses, Doubtless she would have risen to the 
height of calling him Joshua. Born of such blood, the train- 
ing can begin early, and character progress rapidly. 

Knowing the habits of the princess, Jochebed puts the 
infant in her way. Thus the mother receives the commission 
from the king’s daughter to take the child and nurse it for 
her. Small commission to what every mother receives from 
the King himself to take the child and nurse it for Me. In 
due time, after he had been drilled in race traditions and in 
true religion, he is taken into the palace and the king’s 
family, to be taught in all the wisdom of the Egyptians,—for 
he, too, is to be kingly in the: widest and the noblest sense, 
He must be trained to government. 

What may not be expected as the product of a goodly 
parentage, the teaching of a mother defiant of tyranny and 
loving to God, and added thereto the best: training of the 
greatest nation on earth? No wonder Stephen said “he was 
learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians, and mighty in 
words and in deeds.” 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


There went a man of the house of Levi, and took to wife a daugh- 
ter of Levi (v. 1.) On an incident that is as. natural as it is 
simple, what consequences to the human race are pivoted! 
The marriage of the young couple, Amram and Jochebed, 
seemed, at the time of it, of no more importance than any 
other marriage; yet that was the beginning of a series of in- 
fluences which should change the whole face of the world’s 
history ; and now, after wellnigh forty centuries, the results 
of that marriage are, in ever-increasing sweep and power, to 
the glory of God and to the good of mankind. Those par- 
ents lived to a purpose, in the union which gave Moses, the 
man of God, to the world. And in view of such a lesson as 
this, there is a solemn sacredness in every event of a human 
life, with its unknown possibilities of good to the race, The 
choice of a wife, or the acceptance of a husband, is not a 
matter to be looked upon with lightness, Nor is any step in 
the path of duty to be taken, without a sense of its responsi- 
bilities in the plan of God. 

When she could not longer hide him, she took for him an ark of 
bulrushes; ... and she put the child therein, and laid it in the 
flags by the river’s brink (v. 3.) So long as we have the power 
to do anything for an object of our special charge, we are in 
duty bound to do it. But when we are at our wits’ end, we 
may be sure that God is not in the same perplexity. Then 
it is that we can commit our charge to God’s care, even 
though we can see no way by which even God can give relief. 
It is at such times as this that our faith is really tested. If it is 
a child of o&rs who seems in hopeless peril; if it is our busi- 
ness affairs which seem inextricably involved; if it is our 
personal relations with others which seem disturbed beyond 
any possibility of accord,—whatever the case may be, there is 
still left for us the privilege of floating our trouble into the 
realm of. God’s protection, and trusting him for the issue. 

His sister stood afar off, to know what would be done to him (v. 4). 
Even when a cause of trouble is committed to the Lord, we 
are not relieved from the responsibility of watching, in order 
to know what the Lord is to do for us, or is to have for us to 
do for him, Watching is as important as praying, while 
waiting on the Lord. And when we are no longer privileged 
to work {0% pat zpt t@ come near to, the chject of loving 
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interest, we can at all events stand afar off, and watch—while 
we pray and trust. 

The daughter of Pharaoh came down to bathe herself at the 
river (vy. 5). The Egyptians thought that bathing was a 
religious duty; and they were not so far out of the way in 
that. They thought that it was better to bathe in the Nile 
than anywhere else. There they were mistaken. The 
daughter of Pharaoh was doing what she thought was her 
simple duty when she went to bathe in the river. Then it 
was that God gave her a chance of doing a great work for 
him. There is no way of being in the line of a blessing from 
God, like being in the line of a duty toward God. Pharaoh’s 
daughter came into God’s special plans for the whole rage of 
man by going to the river to bathe, Her foster<son Moses 
saw the light of God’s presence, and had a call from God, 
while he was feeding sheep in the back side of the desert of 
Sinai. David was sent for to be anointed king while he was 
feeding sheep in the field at Bethlehem. Saul, on the other 
hand, was called to the kingdom while hunting his father’s 
asses. And Elisha was summoned to be a prophet’s helper 
and successor while plowing with an ox-team. If you want 
to know what God would have you do by and by, go straight 
at your present duty, Whether it be washing or plowing,- 
feeding sheep or hunting asses, attend to it as if you had 
nothing else to live for just now. If God -hasn’t any special 
message for you there, he isn’t likely to have any special 
message for you anywhere. 

The babe wept. And she had compassion on him (v. 6). A 
child’s crying has an important mission in the world. It 
means a great deal to the child, and not a little to those who 
hear it. It has something to do with the training of a young 
mother; and hardly less to do with the training of a young 
father, or an old one. The neighbors, too, come in for their 
share in its lessons, occasionally. The daughter of Pharaoh 
had compassion on a crying babe. That is to her credit. 
The man or woman who hears a babe cry without having 
compassion on it, whether at home or in a sleeping-car, has 
a heart harder than that of Pharaoh’s daughter, if not harder 
than Pharaoh’s heart. A babe never cries without a reason 
for crying. But a great many persons—parents as well as 
neighbors—find fault with a crying babe without either reason 
or compassion. When you hear a babe cry again—anywhere— 
remember how large results to the race have hinged on such 
acry. Consider what the mission of that cry may be to you. 
If you cannot do anything else, at least have compassion on 
the babe. Pharaoh’s daughter did as well as that. 

Shall I go and call theea nurse? (v.7.) Moses’ sister didn’t 
wait to be called on for help. She proffered it before it was 
asked for. It is as much a duty to speak before you are 
spoken to, in some cases, as to wait until you are spoken to in 
other cases. When you know of anything you can do to help 
another, or to further God’s cause, out with it. Don’t dodge 
responsibility by saying that nobody asked you to do it. If 
you see a boy or a girl who ought to be in Swnday-school, or 
& young man or woman who ought to go to church, ask them 
if you shall find them a seat there. And those new comers 
in your church or neighborhood, ask them if you can do 
anything for them, without waiting for them to call on you 
for aid. There may be some about you who need counsel or 
warning which they are not likely to ask for. Unless you 
proffer it unasked, you are a great deal less faithful than the 
sister of Moses. 

And called the child’s mother (v. 8). And what better could 
she have done? ‘'There’s no such nurse as a good mother. 
A poor woman who is a child’s mother is a better nurse for 
that child than a rich and royal woman who isn’t the child’s 
mother. Pharaoh’s daughter had “ compassion” on the babe 
Moses. Moses’ mother had other feelings than compassion 
toward that child; most mothers have toward their children. 
Moses had a great deal to be thankful for, but for nothing 
in this world more than for his mother. Who can be com- 
pared to a mother? The Bible gives the first place to a 
mother’s joy and to a mother’s grief; and the Bible is as true 
in this as in everything, “I don’t see how any one can live 
without a mother!” says a young daughter who, while her- 
self a mother, has a daughter’s sense of dependence on her 
mother. And life is always darker, and this world is always 
lonelier, when one’s mother is dead. If your mother is still 
living, love her, and show your love for her, as for one whom 
you never saw the like of, and never will find equalled, in 
her place. 

Take this child away, and nurse it for me, and I will give thee 
thy wages (v. 9). “The laborer is worthy of his hire” Who- 
ever does a good service in this world is entitled to be paid 
for it. The better the service the better the pay, ought to be 
the rule of wages everywhere ; but it is not so in every case. 
In nursing children, however, this rule peculiarly holds good. 
The highest wages in this world are earned by good mothers. 
Those mothers deserve their pay, and they get it. It is not 
always “cash down,” but it is “sure pay” in the long run. 
There are some mothers who shirk their work, and so forfeit 
their pay; but the mother who does an honest day’s work, 
week ja and week out, in faithful and faith-filled care of her 

children, is on a large salary, and she will be rich sooner or 
later. And the father, and the teacher, and the pastor, and 


|opponent, and to restore to the mother’s arms the child 


dren. Whenever a child is put into our care by the provi- 
dence of God, God says,—and God’s word is truer than the 
word of Pharaoh’s daughter,—“ Take this child, and nurse it 
for me, and I will give thee thy wages.” 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F, SCHAUFFLER, D.D, 


A most fascinating lesson! It gives scope for imagination 
as it pictures the home scenes in the family of Amram and 
Jochebed. Think for a moment of the many family councils 
that must have preceded the determination to commit the 
baby boy to the waves of the Nile. Picture to yourself the 
hopes, the fears, the plans, the preparations, that filled head 
and heart in that humble home, with what tender anxiety 
the mother kissed her boy as for the last time she closed the 
cover of the basket, and placed it in the river; what an 
agony of waiting before Miriam came, all breathless, to an- 
nounce the wildly good news that the king’s daughter had 
found and adopted the child, and that its own mother was to 
be the nurse, and that, too, in her own home. Think how 
anxiety now for a while bade farewell to that family circle, 
and now the cries of the baby awakened no alarm lest they 
should betray the presence of a boy, because now he was really 
under the royal protection. Finally, think also of how 
anxiety revived when at last Moses was carried away to court, 
there to begin his educational training. "Would he forget his 
parents and people, or stand by them? Would he abjure his 
father’s God, and accept the idolatries of Egypt, or would he 
stand steadfast in the religion of Abraham and Jacob? These 
and a hundred other wonderments and forebodings must have 
possessed the minds of his parents and sister. 

Having dealt with the lesson story, let the teacher pass on 
to the consideration of the great drama of world-wide impor- 
tance that was there being enacted. In this we see two con- 
flicting plans. 

1. There was Pharaoh’s Plan—This was an evil plan. It 
was nothing less than to insure the permanent enslavement 
of the people. It was to secure this end that he gave com- 
mandment to slay all the male Hebrew children. Among 
these children was Moses. Therefore Moses must die. To 
carry out this plan, the king had officers, spies, armies. To 
prevent this plan from being carried out, poor Jochebed had 
nothing. To all human appearances, the fate of Moses was 
sealed before he was born. But 

2. There was God’s Plan.—This was that the people should 
be delivered, and that this very baby should be their deliverer. 
So we find the plans of a human monarch and a divine 
Sovereign pitted against each other. In the carrying out of 
God’s plan, note that no miracle isused. God has a thousand 
ways of doing any one thing. He is not obliged to work 
miracles in order to succeed. In this case, never a miracle 
appears for eighty years in the life of Moses. Until that time 
the instrumentalities used by God are of the very simplest 
and most commonplace kind. (1.) He uses a very humble 
family. He knew nothing of Amram and Jochebed, saving 
that they were the parents of Moses. Like the rest of the 
people, they were slaves,—godly, indeed, but probably poor, 
and certainly obscure. (2.) He uses a very smallark. Many 
a gallant steamer has sailed the seas since that time, but it is 
a question whether there was ever a ship that carried a cargo 
at all comparable in value to that which the little ark bore. 
Though no one knew it at that time, the hopes of a nation 
lay in that ark. If it had sunk, humanly speaking, the hopes 
of Israel would have foundered with it. (3.) He used a little 
girl. This was Miriam, about twelve years old. Just sup- 
pose that, instead of faithfully watching the ark, Miriam had 
run off to play with the other girls, thus missing the visit of 
the king’sdaughter. Might not her carelessness have changed 
the history of the world? Miriam did not know all that was 
involved in her fidelity that day. All the more honor to her, 
then, that she remained at her post, and did her duty. I 
think that she must have been a gentle and respectful child, 
or she would not so swiftly have won her way into the favor 
of the royal bather. (4.) He used the baby’s tears. Tears 
are tremendous powers sometimes, In this case, tears helped 
turn the current of a nation’s history. The womanly heart of 
the daughter of Pharaoh yearns for the child, and the tears 
move her to action. (5.) He used Pharaoh’s own daughter. 
Oh, yes! to defeat the king’s evil plans, his own daughter 
shall co-operate, Unwittingly, her action that day helped 
pull down her father’s throne. Blindly she goes forward, a 
free agent, and yet an instrument in God’s hand to carry out 
his purpose. (6.) He used the child’s own mother. Who 
better could care for this foundling ? Where would he receive 
more tender treatment than in ‘his own home? What more 
masterful overturning of the king’s purpose than to make his 
own daughter the savior of the government’s most redoubtable 


doomed to death by royal decree? (7.) He used the royal 
court. All its educational facilities shall be employed to 
educate and train him who is to cover it one day with saak- 
cloth, and lay it in ashes, Pharaoh himself must often have 
seen this boy. Had he known all that we know, he would 
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have given him short shrift. Thus in the lion’s den this boy 


years, And thus, without intervention of miracle or a single 

direct Divine utterance, Pharaoh’s plan was steadily ap- 

proaching itscomplete overthrow, and God’s plan was maturing. 
For children, and indeed for adults as well, a very practi- 
cal lesson may be drawn from all this, If God used such 
apparently feeble instruments to carry out large purposes, 
may he not do the same in our day? Mark, all those whom 
he used, had never an inkling of the vast reach of their actions. 
In so far as they were actuated by conscientious motives, they 
did what they did, not because of its bearing on the future, 
but simply because it was right. Each duty as it came was 
very small, and perhaps very irksome at times. But each 
call of duty answered right loyally, wrought at last stupendous 
results. Fidelity to duty,—this is the great lesson for us, in 
the calm confidence that God will accept and bless the small 
daily services, and weave them, in his own good time and way, 
into a golden strand that shall bring blessings on those yet 
unborn, Seek not some great thing to do or suffer, but do 
that which lies next to your hand, knowing that that is as 
much in the line of God’s providence as the great and more 
costly sacrifice. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Why did the king of Egypt want to oppress the Israelites? 
Whom did he set over them? How did he make their lives 
bitter? While King Pharaoh planned and worked to destroy 
them, who made and kept them “stronger than their ene- 
mies”? When the king found he could not wear them out 
with hard work, he tried another plan. He made a law that 
every boy born among the Hebrews should be cast in the river 
to be drowned. 

A Goodly Child—Not long after Pharaoh’s order, in one 
of the Hebrew homes a little boy was born. He is called a 
“goodly child,” “exceeding fair.’ His father and mother 
loved their beautiful baby, and could not bear to think that 
he might be destroyed. His mother kept him hidden for 
three months, How could she hide him much longer? He 
was growing larger and stronger every day. She did not 
know when some one might see him, or hear him ‘cry, and 
report to the king’s officers, who would come and take him 
away to kill him. She meant to try and save him; and for 
days, when the baby slept, she was getting ready. She took 
a covered basket made of rushes,—a plant which grew by the 
water, and was often used to make baskets, somewhat as straw 
and willow are used now. Then she took pitch, and put it 
all over the basket. What did God tell Noah to put on the 
wood within and without the ark? What was that for? 
This was a little ark the Hebrew mother made water-tight,— 
a little basket-cradle for her child. 

In the Flags.—There were green reeds or rushes called flags 
‘growing on the shore of the river Nile. There the mother 
carried her child, and left him in the little ark. Where had 
the king said the Hebrew children should be cast? It seemed 
as if the mother was almost keeping the king’s command- 
ment when she left her son by the river-side. Was she afraid 
lest some wild creature should come and do him harm? She 
knew a quiet, sheltered place, perhaps a branch or inlet of the 
great river, where crocodiles did not come, and it was better 
for her to lay the little ark with its precious sleeper among 
the tall rushes than to risk having her child flung into the 
water by cruel hands. Neither king nor mother knew that 
the place chosen for destruction was the very place God had 
chosen to save the child’s life ; but the mother knew the mean- 
ing, if not the words, of our golden text. The parents of the 
boy had faith in a greater King than Pharaoh, and “ were 
not afraid of the king’s commandméat.” No doubt when 
they thought that the child’s opening eyes, when he awoke, 
would look up to the clear blue sky, they believed that the 
One who made the heavens and earth would keep all evil 
from their child. Are you not sure they asked the God of 
Bethel to watch and preserve him? Who came to Jacab 
while he slept on the ground? What did he see reaching 
from earth to heaven? If God would send his angels to a 
sinful man on a stony pillow, would he not surely guard the 
little child left in his care among the flags? And if he so 
guarded and loved that one, does he not keep and watch every 
little child ? 

The King’s Daughter—Perhaps the mother went home to a 
little three-year-old boy she had, old enough to be safe froin 
the king’s order. She left an older sister of her boys to watch 
the ark, and see if any one came that way; and yet the girl 
was far enough from it to seem to be passing by. Merry 
voices came near, and close to the water came a lady in rich 
dress, with ladies at her side to wait upon and help her, It 
was the daughter of Pharaoh, who had come to the cool river- 
bank to bathe. She saw the little ark among the rushes. 
“Go, bring it to me,” she said to her maid. What did she 
find in the basket? When he saw a strange face before him, 
the baby cried, and lifted up his little helpless hands. The 
king’s daughter knew of the king’s command. She saw the 
fair face,—fairer than her own; for the Hebrews were not so 
dark as the Egyptians. She said to her maids: “This is one 
of the Hebrew’s children.” Her heart was touched with pity. 
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our Saviour felt pity for want and tears. She was doing her 
part in God’s plan when, through her compassion, she became 
a savior to that little weeping child. 

A Hebrew Nurse.—At the right moment, the older sister, 
Miriam, came. What if she had been careless, or strayed away ? 
She had kept a faithful watch. She said to the princess, “Shall 
I go and call thee a nurse of the Hebrew women?” There were 
no words or moments wasted,—“ Go.” Who was waiting to 
hear something about her child? Whom do you think Miriam 
would bring to serve as nurse? What did the princess say 
té her? Did she know who the Hebrew woman was? Oh, 
no! The mother was to be paid wages by the king’s daughter, 
—paid in the cruel king’s money for the happiness of nursing 
her own dear child. Could any but God have so used other 
people in the plan of saving the child? The princess knew 
how to have the little Hebrew kept safe from her father’s 
cruelty, and hired the mother to nurse and care for him. 
When she hugged him, and sang to him, don’t you think God 
heard thanksgiving in her lullaby? 

Moses.—That was the name the princess called him, because 
it means “ drawn out,” and she said, “ Because I drew him out 
of the water.” His mother kept him until he was old enough 
to live in the king’s palace; but you may feel sure she told 
him of the Lord his keeper, and taught him to pray to the 
God of Israel. Moses grew up as the son of Pharaoh’s 
daughter, wise and learned. The little hands which were 
lifted up in the ark-cradle had great work to do for God. 
Moses was chosen by God to be one of the grandest teachers 
and leaders who ever lived. What did Joseph tell his 
brethren God would surely do for them? God was preparing 
a leader to go before and bring his people out of Egypt into 
the promised land, Moses was to be that leader. The Lord 
was his keeper, and through him the world has been taught 
how to obey; for the Ten Commandments, written by the 
finger of God, were put into Moses’ hands, His story and 
his words teach us how to trust., In his old age, he said: 
“The beloved of the Lord shall dwell in safety by him.” 
Read the ninetieth Psalm, and see that he who rested in an 
ark by the river-side, who spent twice forty years in deserts, 
plains, on mountains, who died alone, and was buried in an 
unknown valley, called the Lord “our dwelling-place.” 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY PROFESSOR DR. ISAAC H, HALL, 


Tue Orper or Narrative.—A little thing in this chap- 
ter is of great importance, first, as showing how the Orientals 
record their histories, and, in the next place, as showing how 
the Bible omits things not essential to the matter in hand. 
Tt is the fact that if we should read verses 1 and 2 only, we 
should instantly conclude that Moses was his parents’ first 
child. But verses 4-8 show that he had an older sister. By 
remembering this, we keep the key to many places, all the 
way through the Bible, where objectors in Western lands 
think they are faults or inconsistencies. But such is the 
Oriental fashion of narration. They may begin a history 
with “the thoughts of God in planning the creation and the 
two dispensations ,of this world and the world which is to 
come,” and end it with “considerations of the blessedness of 
the righteous and the torture of demons and sinners in 
Gehenna; and whether mercy wili ever be extended to those 
tortured demons and sinners, and if so, when;” but the various 
steps of the history will stride from one main point to another, 
neglecting the matters that intervened chronologically, to 
recur to them in another connection. In this particular case, 
it may seem that it was natural for the Oriental narrative to 
omit mention of a dayghter—as it would be in later times, 
unless it were intended to denote the family fruitfulness, as in 
the case of Job, or specially with a purpose to speak of the 
danghter otherwise. If Amram had been a modern Arab, 
he would not have been called Abu Miriam, though she were 
older than Moses. But this theory is disposed of by the fur- 
ther fact that Aaron was an elder brother, and he is not men- 
tioned at all in this part of the narrative. Sometimes an 
Oriental chronicler anticipates, by a like method, and leaves 
the missing link out forever. Thus Gregory Bar Ebraya, in 
speaking of the meteor and comet which appeared in Febru- 
ary, A, D, 1033, by a slip made in the manner above stated, 
puts it a year later. He has, apparently, merely put it in the 
right logical connection in his narrative, but forgotten to 
give the additional item necessary to guard against the slip 
in the date. 

PuHaRAon’s DAvuGcutrer.—The probability of her name 
being known, one may read in the commentators and the 
recent historical romances. The Syriac tradition, however, is 
not usually known. They call her Ship6r, and sometimes 
Tharmésis. Moses’ name, the same authorities say, was at 
first Pantil, or Amlikyi; and the Egyptians used to call him 
the Shakwithé of Pharaoh’s daughter. Of this last word, 
however, neither the meaning nor the exact pronunciation is 
known. One manuscript says that it was the name the He- 
brews called him by. Of the name Tharmesis, it is supposed 
to be a corruption of Het-Heru-mes, or Athor-mes, which 
means “born of Athor” (or Hathor). Gregory Bar Ebraya 
spells her name Zermiéthtsd. In theSyriac work called “Cave 
of Treasures” she is called Makri, and also “The Trumpet 





of the Egyptians.” But in this last phrase the word for 
“Trumpet” is spelled with the same letters as the “Shipdr” 
above. 

“Tue Bane Wept.” —This, among. certain classes of 
modern Orientals, is the stock illustration to show on what 
small events great designs of providence often turn. “A 
woman’s tears,” said one of that class to the writer, “ are 
proverbially powerful, even among those peoples where 
women are accounted as nought, and this although their 
tears are every-day affairs, and lack sincerity when used as a 
machine to accomplish their purposes. But if this babe had 
not cried, Pharaoh’s daughter would not have had compas- 
sion; and where would have been Moses, the exodus, the 
Ten Commandments, or the whole history of Israel and of 
grace? And, if I mistake not, some of our witty English 
commentators of the last century have hit upon the same 
view independently. The Jewish rabbins, however, go a 
little farther: “It was a child, but his behavior was like that 
of a boy. Then came Gabriel, and struck Moses a blow, so 
that he wept, and the princess daughter had sympathy with 
him.” Yet some, missing the point, say: “He wept and 
thought, Perhaps I shall not see my sister again, who is 
watching me.” 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





AN UNRECOGNIZED DELIVERER. 
MOSES { 15, ‘.9e at JESUS { ne gate wa 


THE ARK. IN THE MANGER. 
AND THE CHILD GREW cn ea 








THREE ARKS OF SAFETY. 
1. Noah’s, against a deluge. 
2. Moses’, against a destroyer. 
3. Christ’s, against eternal wrath. 
THE ENTERING IN IS BY FAITH. 











THE BABES IN EGYPT. 
Moses, hidden from Jesus, hidden from 
the wrath of the wrath of 
Pharaoh. Herod. 








HOPE IN HOPELESSNESS. 
A DEATH-DOOMED BABE COMMITTED 
TO THE LORD. 
Commit thy way unto the Lord; trust also in him; 
and he shall bring it to pass. 














HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“Cast thy burden on the Lord.” 
“The Lord will provide.” 

“My times of sorrow and of joy.” 
“‘Thy will be done.” 

“Thy way, not mine, O Lord.” 
“Lead, kindly Light.” 

“ Go and tell Jesus.” 

“ Fully trusting.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


How old was Moses when he died? (Deut. 34: 7.) Into 
what three periods does his life divide? (Acts 7 : 23, 30.) For 
what special work did the Lord design him? By what means 
did he qualify him for the responsibilities which were to rest 
upon him? (Acts 7: 22.) What was the first step whereby 
he brought it to pass? (Exod. 1: 8, 22.) Of what tribe was 
Moses born? (v. 1.) What was the character of the tribe? 
(Exod. 32: 26-28.) Who were Moses’ parents? (Exod. 6: 20.) 
To which of the three families of Levites did he belong? 
(Exod. 6: 16, 18.) Upon what grounds did Moses’ parents 
dare to violate the king’s commandments? (vy. 2.) How 
could this fact afford them security against his decree? (Heb. 
11:23.) By what device did the mother expect to saye the 
child when concealment at home became impossible? (vs. 3, 4.) 
Does the exercise of faith paralyze, or quicken, the energies 
of the mind? How did the Lord reward the mother’s efforts? 
(v. 5.) Is faith always, or only occasionally, rewarded? How 
did the child win the compassion of the princess? (v. 6.) 
What is the strongest exhibition of compassion which the 
world has ever known? (1 John 4: 9.) 

What active service did Miriam perform in the preserva- 
tion of Moses’ life? (vs. 7,8.) Was, or was not, this service 
greater than the former one of watching? If she had not 
been faithful.in the former, what change would it probably 
have effected in the subsequent history? In what measure 
does the Lord delight to reward faith? (v. 9.) How did he 
provide for the education of Moses? (v. 10.) When Moses 
reached manhood, what choice did he make, and why did he 
make it? (vs. 11, 12; Heb. 11: 24-26.) Was it a wise, or un- 
wise, choice? How many are exempt from a similar necessity 
for choice? What relation between the members of the 
household of faith should each ‘one strive to preserve? (v. 13; 





Matt. 5:9.) Why did Moses flee to Midian? (va. 14, 15.)* 
What, probably, was God’s gracious purpose in sending him 

there? How should every child of God regard the apparent 

ills of life? (Rom. 8 : 28.) 


BY EUGENE TAPPAN. 


Teachers’ Questions.—1. Give the divisions, of forty, years 
each, in Moses’ life. 2. What was the special work of each 
of these periods? 3. Who were Amram and Jochebed? 4. 
Of what tribe was Moses? 5. What brother and sister had 
Moses? 6. Name the three children according to their ages. 
7. What cruel law did the king make? 8. How long did 
Moses’ mother evade the law? 9. What circumstance in- 
duced the mother to disobey the king? 10. What was the 
mother’s faith? 11. Why could she no longer hide the in- 
fant? 12. How was Moses at last “cast into the river”? 13. 
Tell the construction of the ark. 14. Describe the papyrus 
and its ancient use. 15. Show the sister’s skill. 16. Meaning 
of “to wit.” 17. Tell how Moses happened to be discovered. 
18. State all that the princess did for Moses. 19. How did 
Moses get his name? 20. What does the martyr Stephen say 
of Moses? 21. Why does not Moses tell us of his education and 
life in Egypt? 22. How did Moses interfere between an 
Egyptian and a Hebrew? 23. What happened the next day, 
when two Hebrews were quarreling? 24. Why did Pharaoh 
seek to kill Moses? 25. Describe Moses at the well in Midian. 
26. Name of Moses’ wife. 27. What faith did Moses show in 
quitting the Egyptian court? 

Superintendent’: Questions.—1. What little boy was saved in 
an ark? 2. In what river was the ark? 3. Who watched 
the ark? 4. What lady found the boy? 5. Who was hired 
to nurse the child? 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


——_~>—_—_- 
RECENT BOOKS FOR THE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL LIBRARY.* 


Although there is no one standard for the Sunday- 
school library book, there is a constant supply of books 
designed for the Sunday-school library; and it is from 
among these books that the Sunday-school libraries gene- 
rally are likely to be replenished. Without passing upon 
each book separately, as suited or unsuited for a place in 
the Sunday-school library, it is well, therefore, to note, 
from time to time, in these columns, the more prominent 
books of this sort which are newly before the public, and 
to indicate their contents, their character, and their 
style. Such a service is here attempted, and it is for 
each Sunday-school to decide for itself. which of the 
books described conforms to the recognized standard of 
that school. 

The girls in our Sunday-schools and of our homes need 





* The Amber Star and A Fair Half-Dozen. By Mary Lowe Dickin- 
Pe 7344X5 inches, pp. 365. New York: Phillips and Hunt. Price, 


A Tale of Oughts and Crosses; or,, Mr. Holland’s Conquest. B 
Darley Dale. 744 x5 inches, pp. 269. New York : Robert Carter an 
Brothers. Price, $1.25. 

Wilful Winnie : A tale. By AnnieS. Swan. 7434 inches, pp. 119. 
New York: T. Nelson & Sons. Price, 50 cents. 

Georgie Merton ; or, Only a Girl. By Florence Harrington, x5 


inches, illustrated, pp. 173. New York: T. Nelson & Sons, ce, 
80 cents. 


Dorothy Delafield. By Mary Harriott Norris. 7445 inches, pp. 430. 
New York : Phillips and Hunt. Price, $1.50. 

The Bethlehemites. From theGerman. By Julie Sutter. 6144x4% 
inches, pp. 96. Philadelphia : Porter and Coates. Price, 60 cents. 

Her Christmas and Her Easter; or, The Light-Keeper’s Daughter, 
By Edward A. Rand. 734x5 inches, illustrated, pp. 187. New York: 
American Tract Society. Price, 90 cents. 

The Daughter of Pharaoh: A tale of the exodus. By Fred Myron 
Colby. 744 x5 inches, pp. 436. New York: Phillips and Hunt, 
Price, $1.50. 

Changed Scenes; or, The Castle and the Cottage. By Lady Hope. 
744x5 inches, illustrated, pp. 256. New York: T. Nelson & Sons. 
Price, $1.00. 

Poppy’s Presents. By Mrs. Walton. 6x4 inches, illustrated, pp. 
136. New York : Robert Carter and Brothers. Price, 40 cents. 

Foxwood Boys at School. By Elizabeth P. Allan. 7345 inches, 
pp. 267. New York : American Tract Society. Price, $1.00. 

See for Yourself. By Grace Stebbing. 74% inches, illustrated, 
pp. 107. New York : Robert Carter and Brothers. Price, 50 cents. 


No. By Rose Terry Cooke., 7145 inches, pp. vii, 234. New York: 
Phillips and Hunt. "Price, 50 cents. r BP. vil, 

Dollars and Duty. By Emory J. Haynes. 7%4x5 inch . 458. 
New York : Ward and Drummond. Price, $1.50. a ” 

The Phantom Picture: A tale. By the Hon. Mrs. Greene. 734X5 
inches, pp. 185. New York : T. Nelson & Sons. Price, 80 cents. 

Not Thrown Away, but Given; or, The ony of Marion’s Hero. B: 

ew 


Mrs. G. 8. Reaney. 714x<5 inches, pp. 288. York : T. Nelson 
Sons. Price, 80 cents. 


Little Fishers and their Nets. By Pansy. 734 4% inches, illus- 
trated, pp. 436. Boston : D. Lothrop & Co. Price, $1.50. ”" 

Out of the Toils. By John W. Spar. 734X5 ineh . 389. New 
York : Phillips and Hunt. Price, $1.25. 4 oe 

Hidden Homes ; or, The Children’s Discoveries. By M.A. Paull 
Ripley. 745 inches, pp. 213. New York: Robert Carter and Brothers. 
Price, $1.00. 

Home for the Holidays. By Mrs. C.C. Campbell. 734x5 inches, 
illustrated, pp. 216. ‘New York : T. Nelson & Sons. Price, 80 cents. 

The Heretic Priest, and other tales of Reformation times in the 
Netherlands and Germany. Translated from the Dutch by D. V. P. 
744x5 inches, pp. 330. New York: Phillips and Hunt. Price, $1.00. 

About Mexico, Past and Present. By Hannah More Johnson. 
744x5 inches, illustrated, pp. 410. Philadelphia: Presbyterian 
of Publication. Price, $1.50. 

Along River and Road in Fuh-Kien, China. By Edwin Josh 

Society. 


Dukes. axe inches, pp. 348. New York: American Tract 
Price, $1.25. 


a the Chinese arto ; the Rey. J. A. Davis, 
ches, illustrated, pp. Board 
oh Poblication. Price, $28, . Tosdoe @'eracth «tt 
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not complain that busy pens have neglected them; for 
every season brings its cluster of attractive new books 
for their selection. In “The Amber Star and A Fair 
HalfDozen,” Mary Lowe Dickinson winningly relates 
two stories, The first of these is of the remarkable, yet 
possible, misadventures of two children, their father a 
Scotch-Italian artist, their mother the daughter of a New 
England clergyman. God’s providence watches over the 
brother and sister through a life of striking vicissitudes, 
until both are restored to their mother. In the second 
story, the half-dozen girls who have plans for doing good, 
which they carry out in a practical way, offer excellent 
suggestions to young people who wish to lend a hand in 
the struggling world, 

Probably a more unlikely story was never written than 
“A Tale of Oughts and Crosses; or, Mr. Holland’s Con- 
quest,” by Darley Dale. Two spoiled children, a brother 
and sister, are sent from France to relatives in England, 
whose lives they render a burden by their naughty be- 
havior. Fortunately for them, the long-enduring aunt 
and uncle expect to find “ crosses,” in “ oughts,” and do 
not shirk duty because it is hard, and eventually the bad 
children reform. Most little people will enjoy this book 
very much, In the same line is “ Wilful Winnie,” by 
Annie 8. Swan. The pretty Winnie is motherless, and 
goes to reside with an aunt who has a house full of chil- 
dren. From being stubborn and unamiable, she changes 
into a very loyable little maiden. This book contains 
hints which parents might ponder with profit. An 
attractive story is that of “Georgie Merton; or, Only a 
Girl,” by Florence Harrington. As may be inferred from 
the title, the little girl is spoken of in a somewhat depre- 
catory manner until she proves herself a heroine, braver 
than many boys. This is apparently a first book of its 
writer, and is so well written that further stories by the 


“same hand will be anticipated pleasantly. Older girls 


will be pleased with “‘ Dorothy Delafield,” by Mary Har- 
riott Norris. A clear-minded, single-hearted girl, Dorothy 
attacks her life-problem with a purpose, and sets out to 
do good. She is contrasted with Ellice Pettibone, her 
friend, whose weakness proves the cause of life-long 
sorrow to herself and others. In “The Bethlehemites,” 
from the German, by Julie Sutter, the story of our 
Saviour’s birth is told, not so strikingly as in “ Ben Hur,” 
nor 80 vividly as in the Gospels,—on which, after all, it is 
not easy to improve. 

The Rey. Edward A. Rand is a master of the difficult 
art of telling a child’s story so that it is interesting to an 
older as well as to a juvenile audience. In “Her Christmas 
and Her Easter; or, The Light-Keeper’s Daughter,” he 
shows us little Margie, obeying at first an Jmpulse to do 
right, in telling the truth about her share in an accident 
which befell the Christmas tree; and afterwards we watch 
the same child’s progress as she enters the Christian life, 
working for her Master, and leading others to him. Girls 
and boys of twelve and upward will read this book with 
pleasure. One of its features is its following the course 
of the Christian year. 

“The Daughter of Pharaoh,” by F. M. Colby, is astory 
of the exodus, which introduces Moses, Aaron, the Pha- 
raoh of their times, and Mered, Bithiah, and a host of 
minor non-historical characters. The heroine is not the 
beautiful woman who adopted the infant Moses, but an- 
other princess, mentioned in the Chronicles as the wife 
of Mered, an Israelite. The descriptions of life in 
Egyptian palace and Hebrew hut, and of some peculiar 
Egyptian customs, as the feast of Isis and the burial of 
the dead, are vividly told, and the book is of a kind to 
be a favorite in many Sunday-schools. 

Again, there is a heipful story by Lady Hope, entitled 
Changed Scenes,” in which two motherless girls learn 
the beautiful lessons of faith and patience from the 
recollection of their dead mother’s teachings, and honor 
her memory by diligence and self-denial. 

“Poppy’s Presents” were twin baby brothers, eupho- 
niously named Enoch and Elijah; and Poppy was a 
helpful little girl who had no dolls, and cared for the 
babies instead. The story is for little children, and is 
told in the same pleasing style which its author, Mrs. 
O. F. Walton, has so successfully employed in Christie’s 
Old Organ, and other stories. 

Nor are the boys forgotten in the supply of new books 
in this field. As grown people sometimes forget how 
they felt in boyhood, it is not every one who can write 
to the satisfaction of boyish readers ; but among the more 
successful attempts in this line a few are named, “ Fox- 
wood Boys at School” is by Elizabeth P. Allan, whose 
pen has often contributed to The Sunday School Times, 
Mrs. Alan writes almost as if she had been herself a boy, 
certainly as though she had sons who told her their 
every-day history page story is the record of a term in 
Dr. Maxwell’s school, Nelson County, Virginia, and the 





jolly times, the school-boy honor, the temptations and 
victories, which may color the events of such a period, 
are related in a very entertaining manner. 

In the story aptly called “See for Yourself,” GraceSteb- 
bing introduces us to a little fellow whose home is in the 
depths of poverty. Small Jemmy Brown is so fortunate 
as to attract the attention of a benevolent gentleman, 
Mr. Stanley Lincoln, and, acting on the motto, “See for 
Yourself,” this kind friend sets not Jimmy only, but his 
companion, Bill Bayard, on the way to useful, self- 
respecting lives. This story has something of the charm 
of that widely known work of another writer, “ Jessica’s 
First Prayer.” 

Agreeable anticipations are justified when the name of 
Rose Terry Cooke is seen on a title-page. The word ‘“‘ No,” 
like a finger-post, indicates the purpose of the tale thus 
laconically labeled. Jack Boyd is the only son of his 
mother, and she a widow, He is a fine manly fellow, 
with an inherited peril in a genial nature, tempting him 
to yield too readily to outside influences, His mother’s 
training teaches him to say No on many occasions, and 
the little word is his safe pilot through many narrow de- 
files. Eventually, he becomes a strong and influential 
Christian man, Rose Terry Cooke writes here, as always, 
with vivacity and humor. 

A story of small interest and less value is “ Dollars 
and Duty,” by the Rev, E. J, Haynes, of Boston. It is 
not lacking in striking incident, and it contains some 
passages of unusual vigor. But these virtues are over- 
balanced by numerous literary deficiencies, the sickly 
sentimentalism of its characters, their absurd situations, 
and the glaringly improbable plot, The hero isa young 
college student, who is represented as undergoing a ter- 
rible struggle in deciding between a business career and 
the ministry, the latter choice involving separation from 
his lady-love. The moral which the book intends to 
teach is implied in the title. 

Bertie and Eddy Hardinge were twin brothers in an 
English home, the one candid and manly, the other dis- 
posed to moral cowardice. How their characters affected 
their conduct, and how the timid brother was won to a 
brave endeavor to overcome his besetting sin, are told 
pleasingly by the Hon. Mrs. Greene, in her story entitled 
“The Phantom Picture.” This is a story for lads under 
twelve, and has its suggestions to parents. 

Temperance tales often go to wreck on the lee shore 
of homiletics, but Mrs, G. 8. Reaney, in “ Not Thrown 
Away, but Given; or, The Story of Marion’s Hero,” has 
successfully avoided this danger. Conrad Tracey, a 
gifted young man, prefers to spend his life as a lay-mis- 
sionary among the London poor, rather than as a clergy- 
man in either town or country. Barring the fact that 
the author does not make very clear her point, that the 
lay-evangelist has an advantage, in this field, over the 
clergyman,—which may be questioned,—the story is well 
told, and is a strong plea for total abstinence. 

Pansy again writes for young people of both sexes, 
with her accustomed skill, in ‘ Little Fishers and Their 
Nets,” which is a bright and suggestive temperance story. 
A young girl who has been well brought up by kind 
friends, returns, after an absence of seven years, to find 
her father and brother drunkards, her stepmother dis- 
couraged, and her home little better than a hovel. She 
sets bravely to work to bring about a reform; and with 
the help of a boy comrade, by the Divine blessing, she 
succeeds. The book concludes with a love story, very 
pretty in its way, and which may be thought by some to 
have a place in a Sunday-school library, as by others it 
will be deemed quite out of place there. Less satisfac- 
tory than Pansy’s book, because cruder and more sensa- 
tional, is “‘Outof the Toils,” by John W. Spear. In the 
history of William Shirley, a distiller with several aliases, 
the author points a moral which arraigns the grand-jury 
system, and shows the influence of the liquor interest in 
the corruption of politics and the subordiffation of the 
police, Jl this could be better treated in an essay than 
in such a work of fiction. 

M. A. P, Ripley, in “ Hidden Homes,” adds another 
to the many valuable books which aim to interest young 
people in the study of natural history. The story is of 
the children of cultivated Christian parents, living on 
small means, who teach their more prosperous but dis- 
contented neighbors the secret of their happy holidays, 
The stories of the red and black knights, of the moles 
and crabs and coyotes and scorpions, are told without 
pedantry or the use of technical terms, and will prove 

nusually interesting to bright young readers. Another 
book on vacation ‘pursuits, less carefully prepared than 
the above-named, is ‘Home for the Holidays,” by Mrs. 
C.C. Campbell, Several entertaining stories, historical 
and mythological, are strung together on a slender thread 
of narrative; and though the characters are too conven- 





tional, and often titesome, the interest is fairly well sus- 
tained throughout the book. 

Four stories of Roman Catholic persecution in the 
times of the Reformation in the Netherlands and Ger- 
many, are combined under the title of “‘The Heretic 


Priest.” They are translated from the Dutch, and, * 


though of unequal merit, all are entertaining and instruc- 
tive. A well-written preface connects the historical 
events alluded to in the stories. 

So many mission bands, in all parts of the country, are 
studying about the lands visited by missionaries, that the 
addition of two really valuable and interesting books on 
Mexico and China will be gladly received. The style of 
each is simple, entertaining, and graphic. In neither is 
found an extended history of missions, but rather a sum- 
mary of what has been done and what yet remains to do. 
The first, “About Mexico, Past and Present,” by Hannah 
More Johnson, contains a concise history of the country 
from the time of the Toltecs, a description of its laws and 
lawgivers, its civilization, literature, child-life, customs, 
and a glowing account of its climate and natural beauties. 
The last chapters describe the work of Miss Rankin, the 
pioneer missionary from New England, and give a brief 
outline of the success of Baptist, Presbyterian, and Meth- 
odist missions, and the work of the American Board, 
There are numerous good illustrations and a few maps. 
The title of the second book is “Along River and Road itt 
Fuh-Kien,.” It is an easy, graceful style in which the 
author, Edwin J. Dukes, takes his readers through the 
streets and down the rivers of this strange country, stop- 
ping at the execrable Chinese inns, with such delusive 


titles as “Everlasting Happiness” and “The Nourish- 


ment of Life,” and into the homes of the middle and 
lower classes, One who can exercise the “ geographical 
imagination’ recommended by the author closes the book 
feeling that he has really spent a morning in China with 
a “foreign ghost,” as the white man is called. The chap- 
ter about “ Feng-Shin, the biggest of all bugbears,” is of 
especial interest as showing the foundation of numerous 
Chinese superstitions but little understood. Another 
interesting feature is the introduction of the musical 
score of several popular Chinese songs. The illustra- 
tions, taken from sketches by the author, are unusu- 
ally good. 

Still another interesting book about missions is the 
story, of “ Leng Tso, the Chinese Bible-Woman,” a sequel 
to “ The Chinese Slave-Girl,” and by the same author, the 
Rey. J. A. Davis. The reader is taken into the homes 
of missionaries, and Jearns much of their self-denial and 
devotion, as well as the eagerness of the Chinese women 
to hear the gospel, and their interest in carrying the good 
tidings to their less favored sisters, An interesting ac- 
count is given of the founding of the theological semi- 
nary and the girls’ school at Ha Bun. If the dialogue 
forms so freely used are sometimes trivial and monoto- 
nous, the fault is a minor one; for the book is, in the 
main, readable and useful. 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


Professor Patton’s appreciative and discriminating dis- 
course, in review of the character and life work of the 
late Professor A. A. Hodge, of Princeton, is published 
in a neat little volume, containing a life-like photo- 
type portrait of its subject. The book is entitled “In 
Memoriam,” and can be obtained of the Presbyterian 
Board of Publication, Philadelphia, as also at almost 
any Presbyterian bookstore. Its price is sixty cents. The 
profits of its sale are devoted to the erection of a monn- 
ment over the remains of Professor Hodge, at Princeton. 


An important addition is to be made, this year, to the 
series of volumes on the religions of the world known 
as the Hibbert Lectures. Professor Sayce is the lecturer, 
His subject is The Religion of Assyria and Babylonia 
The lectures are now in progress at London and Oxford ; 
and they will probably be issued in book form in the 
course of a few months. In view of the present aspect 
of Old Testament criticism, all that throws light on the 
religion of the ancestral home of Abraham, and of the 
land.of Israel’s captivity, is valued by intelligent Bible 
students. 


The publication of Mr. W. M. Rossetti’s handsome 
two-volume edition of the works of his brother, Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti, marks a point in the history of the “‘ Pre- 
Raphaelite ” movement in the English literature of the 
century. The three most eminent names among the pres 
Raphaelite poets are Rossetti, Swinburne, and Morris, 
No young writer since Byron ever rose so rapidly as 
Swinburne to a fame which was in large part notoriety, 
Swinburne, now just fifty years old, can certainly no 
longer be called a “ promising young poet,” whose erratic 
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sins or peccadilloes are excusable on the 
ground of immaturity. He has aban- 
doned most of his immoralities in verse ; 
he now celebrates the loveliness of child- 
hood where once he sang of unconquered 
passion; and while he cannot be ranked 
with poets of the first class, nor with 
prose-writers of the tenth class, he may 
properly be declared one of the best poetic 
artists of his day, and one of the most 
original of English masters of rhyme, 
rhythm, and the melody of verse. Morris, 
whom everybody read fifteen years azo, 
and who was hailed as a nineteenth-cen- 
tury Chaucer, in an ecstasy of critical 
admiration which was as evanescent as it 
was foolish, is now. comparatively un- 
read, and well on the road to oblivion. 
Chaucer, despite hig occasional grossness, 
was better than his times, and true to the 
spirit of nature; Morris, “the idle singer 
of an empty day,” has neither faith nor 
freshness. Rossetti, a much more fas- 
tidious writer than either, had not the 
largeness of Swinburne, but his one very 
remarkable poem, The Blessed Damozel, 
seems likely to give his other and lesser 
writings a literary memory, and even to 
call attention to their merits, of which 
manly strength is far from being one. 





WORK AND WORKERS. 


a 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORK 
ABROAD. 


Mlle. Merle D’ Aubigne, daughter of the 
well-known historian, is greatly interested 
in Sunday-school work in Belgium, Let- 
ters read at the April meeting of the For- 
eign Sunday-school Association state that 
with money sent her by that society she has 
provided scholars with books and started 
two new schools, and is doing good work 
in visiting. She writes of the self-devotion 
shown by the miners at Jumet in the carry- 
ing on of the Sunday-school work and of 
the missionary work done by the children 
in distributing tracts and gathering others 
into the schools. The families are with 
but few exceptions very poor. The men 
get but from two to three francs a day in 
the mines, and the children from fifty 
centimes to a franc,—“ barely enough not 
to starve on.” Yet money is given by them 
for small books and tracts. Such luxuries 
as buns, apples, or sweets, even for a Christ- 
mas tree, are not to. be thought of. There 
is no money for blackboards, leaflets, or 
benches for the schools. The mission 
schools are held in kitchens, and planks 
are placed on chairs for seats. The chil- 
dren sing heartily, and the lessons are 
studied over and over again. 

Forty scholars are reported as in regular 
attendance in the school at Cadiz, and 
fifty at Valencia. Regular teachers’- 
meetings are held at Barcelona, where a 
Sunday-school scholar, having given good 
evidence of conversion, has recently been 
received into the church on confession of 
faith. This school is learning. to give as 
well as to receive, and voted to send a part 
of the liberality gathered out of its deep 
poverty to the Foreign Sunday-school 
Association, to assist ix establishing other 
schools, 

The value of Sunday-school work, and 
of the distribution of Sunday-school litera- 
ture, is strongly dwelt upon, in all the let- 
ters, as a means of reaching families out- 
side the schools. A lady in Madeira has 
recently been converted by reading a 
Portuguese Sunday-school paper, which 
came to her through the Sunday-school. 

A new school has recently been opened 
at Pisa, with a few scholars, whose influ- 
ence is already showing itself among the 
families whom they represent. The Rev. 
Giulio Romano, one of the two pastors of 
Venice, with its four or five out-stations, 
reports a good Sunday-school of fifty chil- 





dren, many of them belonging to Roman 
Catholic families. Many families have 
been brought into the church by the zeal 
and fidelity of the children, who are be- 
coming quite energetic in their efforts to 
raise money for purposes of evangelization. 
At their Christmas festival, they thus col- 
lected nearly six dollars in copper coins, 
many of them valued at one-fifth of a cent. 
In one large town in Italy, visited by the 
Rey. G. Santucci, a Sunday-school sprang 
up spontaneously, and he was recalled in 
order to instruct the four elementary 
teachers in the best way of carrying on 
this important work, The church was 
crowded with people; and he left the school 
well organized, and supplied with all things 
necessary for its success. 

The island of Sicily sent letters from 
Messina and Riesi. At this latter place, 
there is a Sunday-school of 182 scholars 
(a large school for Italy). The Christmas 
festival of this school was a great success. 
An audience of about three hundred peo- 
ple was present; and twenty new scholars 
have since been added to the school, which 
is notably large, as there are only forty 
church-members, and rarely more than 
fifty present at church services. The evan- 
gelist named Nolabartaln recently utilized 
the funeral of one of the children by 
preaching four different sermons to the 
crowds gathered along the roadside on 
the way to the grave. Angrogna, among 
the Piedmont valleys, is, in the main, a 
Protestant country, and Sunday-schools 
flourish there. 

The letters received by the German 
Committee during the past month contain 
thanks for the sympathy expressed by the 
correspondents of the society, and for its 
gifts of books and papers. In the parish 
of Budschina, with about eleven hundred 
people, there are three Sunday-schools, 
modeled upon the American plan; two 
of the schools having three classes each, 
the other only one. All the adults attend 
the village school, which has been the 
means of awakening considerable religious 
interest. 





WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


—Delaware comes into line as the latest 
of the states to complete an organization 
for representation in the International 
Sunday-school Convention. Its Sunday- 
school workers of different denominations 
met in council, at Wilmington, on Tues- 
day evening, April 12, and formally 
organized by the election of officers as fol- 
lows: President, A. Gawthrop; secretary, 
Dr. T. A. Keables; treasurer, Charles 
Baird; executive committee, the Rev. 
C. W. Prettyman, the Rev. O. G. Bud- 
dington, Charles Littell, W. Y. Warner, 
the Rev. W. L. S. Murray, Miss M. Hilles, 
Mrs. W. K. Crosby, Mrs. J. L. Estlin, 
Miss Mollie Thompson, and Wilmer 
Palmer. Joseph Pyle was nominated for 
member of the International Executive 
Committee, to be appointed by the Chicago 
Convention; and the following were ap- 
pointed delegates to that convention: The 
Rev. R. B. Cook, George W. Todd, W. K. 
Crosby, the Rev. A. Stengle, M. Heath, 
and Joseph Pyle. The €xecutive Com- 
mittee have authority to appoint six more 
delegates, as Delaware is entitled to twelve. 
It is a noteworthy fact that the president 
of the second National Sunday-school Con- 
vention, held at Philadelphia, in 1833, was 
the Hon. Willard Hall, of Delaware. That 
state has had an honorable record in Sun- 
day-school work in the past, and it is likely 
to continue to have it in the future. 


PERSONAL. 


—In the death of the Rev. Dr. John W. 
Dulles, of Philadelphia, a representative 
worker in the Sunday-school cause has 
passed on to his rest. Dr. Dulles was, 
indeed, identified with the Sunday-school 
cause by inheritance, His father, Mr. ' goo: 





Joseph H. Dulles, was an active member 
of the Philadelphia Sunday and Adult 
School Union, which preceded the Ameri- 
can Sunday School Union; drafted the 
constitution of the American Sunday 
School Union, and moved its adoption at 
a public meeting in Philadelphia, in May, 
1824; was chosen one of its first managers, 
and continued in the management of the 
society for more than half a century; pre- 
pared the first elementary reading-book of 
that society ; was active as a Sunday-school 
superintendent or as a Bible-class teacher 
for nearly fifty years; and was a mover in 
the calling of the first national Sunday- 
school convention, at New York, in 1832. 
The son of this veteran worker was for 
four years a missionary of the American 
Board in India, an associate there of the 
Rev. Dr. Henry M. Scudder, who has just 
left his Chicago pastorate for a new term 
of missionary service in Japan. Return- 
ing to this country because of his partial 
loss of voice, Dr. Dulles was for three 
years, from 1853 to 1856, the Missionary 
Secretary of the American Sunday School 
Union. From this position he was called 
to the editorial supervision of the publica- 
tions of the New School branch of the 
Presbyterian Church ; and on the reunion 
of the two branches of that denomination, 
in 1870, he was made Editorial Secretary 
of the Board of Publication. From that 
time on, he did the chief work in the edit- 
ing of the Sunday-school literature of his 
denomination ; and a few months before 
his death he was appointed to the full 
charge of all the varied interests of the 
Board of Publication. Meanwhile he was 
for thirty years the superintendent of the 
Sunday-school of the Wainut Street Pres- 
byterian Church. He was a man of re- 
markable gentleness of manner, with 
exceptional strength of convictions, and 
of large charity in his estimates of others. 
He was much beloved, and will be greatly 
missed. Two books by Dr. Dulles are 
quite admirable in their way,—“ Life in 
India,” published by the American Sun- 
day School Union,” and “ A Ride Through 
Palestine,” published by the Presbyterian 
Board of Publication. Dr. Dulles died in 
Philadelphia, on Wednesday, April 18, 
1887. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
109,000 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the ‘subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rate is $1.00 per line, with discounts of 
from 5 per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent 
on an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher’s idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned on an appearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the reqular rates. 











Horsford’s Acid Phosphate for impaired 
vitality.. Dr. F. Skillem, Pulaski, Tenn., 

ys: “I think it is a reliable medicine for 
impaired vitality.” 

South Bend Chilled Plow Co., South Bend, 
Ind., March 1, 1887. H. W. Johns M’f’g Co., 
87 Maiden Lane, New York. Gentlemen :— 
We have in use over fifty thousand feet of 
your Asbestos Roofing, some of it for eight 
years. In fact, the largest part of our mam- 
moth plow works is covered with it, and we 
shall want more. Very respectfully, J. C. 
Knoblock, president. @3" Samples and de- 
scriptive price-lists free. 
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THE ILLUSTRATOR ses 


Sunday-school Lesson Month: 60c.a 
year. Samplesfree. T.J. on ey ailumeenita, Minn. 
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Varied, Brilliant, and Timely. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


FOR MAY, 1887 


(Vol. 74, No. 444), 


CONTAINS: 


Frontispiece: “The Devil a Pitcher was 
whole in Coleraine,” 
Drawn by E. A. ABBEY; 
The Recent Movement in Seuthern 
Literature, 
By CHaRLEs W. CoLEMAN, Jr. Llustrated by Twelve 
Portraits, with Autographs; 


The Three Tetons (Yellowstone Park). 
By ALICE WELLINGTON ROLLINS. Richly Illustrated 
by Fenn, GRaHAM, WELDON, and BRusH; 
Acting and Actors. 
By C. CoquEeLtin. With Twenty-six Drawings of 
French Actors in Character; 
Kitty of Coleraine. 
A Ballad. Illustrated by EDWIN A, ABBEY}; 
The American Mastiff, 
By CHARLES C. MARSHALL. Illustrated; 
Through the Caicasus. Part I. 
By RauPH MEEKER. Fully Illustrated; 


Narka. A Sto or Rossian Life. Part V. 
By KaTHLEEN OMnaR bes 


April Mepen. Part IV. 
By W. D. HowxE 1s; 
‘Mexican Notes. Part IX. 
(CUAUTLA.) 
By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER}; 


Social Studies. Second Series. 

I. The Nature and Significance of Corporations. By 
Dr. RicHaRD T. Ey; 

Jerry and Clarinda. A Story. 

By W1t11aM HENEY BISHOP; 

Poems: 

GRIEF AND FAITH. By AMELIE RIVES; 

FROWNS AND TEARS, By R. H. SToppaRD; 

THE NIGHT MIST. By MarcaReT DELAND; 

Editor’s Easy Chair. 
By GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 

A Concert by the Sylvania Vocal Society.—Prohibition 
and Regulation.—Henry Ward Beecher.—The Cen- 
tenary of Columbia College. 

Editor’s Study. 
By Wit11amM DEAN HoweE tts. 

Early Letters of Thomas Carlyle.—Carlyle’s Letters to 
Miss Welsh.—Lowell’s Democracy and other Ad- 
dresses, and Mr. Brooks Adams’s Emancipation of 
Massachusetts.—A Peculiar Theocracy.—A Day in 
Athens with Socrates, and Talks with Socrates aboat 
Life; what would have happened to Socrates in the 
New England of the Seventeenth Century.—Toistol. 
—Popular Appreciation of the Best Books, 


Monthly 
Political Intellige: 


rd of Current Events, 
—Disasters,—Obituary. t 


Editor’s Drawer. 
Conducted by CHARLES DUDLEY WaBNER, 


Too Late. 


Full-page Illustration from the ne Drawing by 
GEORGE Du MAURIER, 


—_—@——__ 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 
NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 


Per Year: 
Postage free to subscribers in the United States or 


Canada, 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE. ........000ceccecees$4.00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY......... cccscces peeyeye 4.00 
BARE EAUS BAGAG, cccsecsekcciscccchvcceseive 4.00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE............... 2.00 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LI- 
BRARY (1 No. a week for 52 weeks)..10.00 


Remittances should be made by post-o money order 
or draft, to avoid chance of loss. St 


When no time is specified, subscriptions will begin 
with the current number. , 


Jas- HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand vol- 
umes, will besent by mail oy receipt of ten cents 
for postage. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 
SCHOLARS (QUARTE RLY. 


20 Cents a Year. Send for sample copy. 
Howard Gannett Pab. Co., Boston, Mass. 


LIBRARIANS 


Save time. labor, and books by using Ray’s Cheek 
System Librar vi Age 9 ster, Descriptive circular, 
GARRIGUES Br 608 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
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MUSIC. OF THE PROPER KIND 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS 


= great aid in successfal service. Every scholar 
join in the singing, of bright, Scab aye yet #ppro- 


palate songs and b fea 4 of a worshipful nature, and 
Jnaiciousiy Felect hese will bef und in the fol- 
owing good books» 


FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 
SONGS OF PROMISE, 3h iid" 


and EK. 
HOFFMAN. 

Price, 35 cents ; or $3.60 per dozen. ‘ei great variety 
of choice songs contributed by many apie writers. 

Music and words mostly new. A splendid book 
for the Sunday-school, Try it. 


SONG WORSHIP. :*. and W. f sax 


ce, 35 cents ; 3.60 
per dozen. Those who Toute ‘excellent and ‘well- 
arranged songs for the Sunday-schoo!l will like this 
book. It is the work of experienced composers. 


FRES For the infant class. 
H FLOWERS. yy, me PITT. 
25 cents; or 
oy! per dozen. The tite expresses s the nature of 
songs in this delightful book, Itisa charming 
ame daint production which the little people an 
their teachers will welcome, 


SINGING ON THE WAY. Sawart 


HOLBROOK. Price, 35 cents; or $3.60 Y pix 
G pieces for the children to learn ; many choice 
songs, hymns, ‘‘ occasional’’ pieces, etc. 


Specimen copies mailed, post free, for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York, 


JEWELS OF PRAISE 


A new Sunday-schoo! Singing Book. 
By ASA HULL. 
As a book of new Sunday-school music, we 


Challenge the World to Produce its Equal 


in the number of New Sones that will be sung and 
linger fresh in the memory for years to come 
JRWELS oF PRaIsE is the old standard size and 
Brig, 35 cents each, $3.60 4 dozen, or 330 per hun- 
Specimen copy epee, 26 ‘comtss in 
beard covers, 35 po < ogee ddre 


ASA HULL, I50 Nassau St, New York. 


THE GLAD REFRAIN. 


By LOWRY & DOANE. 























The cheapest as well as the strongest and most use- 
ful Sunday-school song book ever issued. Try it. 


Price, $25 per 100 copies in board covers. 
Specimen pages free. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, New York and Chicago. 
THE CHILDREN’S HALLELUJAH, 


By J. H. ROSECRANS and J. HM, FILLMORE, 
x; néw Sunday-school musie book that pleases the 
majority of those who examine it. Look at it before 

myo for your school. Sample copy for examina- 
ed, to be returned if not adopted, Address. 
FILLMORE BROTHERS, 
185 Race Street. Cincinnati, Ohio. 


= 
HY Misuacn ee 


Shem Endorsed by ails all whe have neon ih, Bh poe 
Cc an 
; . Si ae - e 
fester BO | Gna ngle copy, ae 
INO. B, RUE, Jr., Publisher, 488. 4th St., isda 


FIRST EDITION, 80,000, 


ANNIVERSARY MUSIC. 


Six new and beautiful pieces, adopted by the Brook- 
lyn Sunday School Un fon. ; pred by 


pies Bente 100 ins mail, postpaid, Sam- 


Be & DRUMMOND, 
6 Nassau Street, New York. 


EW CHURCH MUSIC,.—Bonum Estin F, 10c. 
Cantate Domino in F, 25c. eus M’ sereatur, E 
12%, Benedic Anima Mea, GO, le. All com) 
by Bred Maxson. Evening Prayer, H. Leslie Merse 
‘ of above matled, post a, upon receipt of 
pe it Stamp: s received. Address W 
usie Publishers, 1102 Chestnut St., P jila., Pa. 

















Ladies 






Now we pro 
families for 3 months on trial, and ask them to pay 10 cents 
for it; so small a sum of money that every woman in these 
United States can easily afford it. 


To do this we offer a great variety of useful presents for clubs of 3 months’ trial subscribers, Lace Pins, 


Seeds, Summer Silks, Dolls, 


sent to us up to July 1, 1887, 





» you can pay a small difference in cash. 


Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
Rose Terry Cooke 

Will Carleton zi. famous Poet 
Josiah Allen’s Wife 


The best of it is—it is practical all the wa 
families. Why not put it in millions of families 


ome Fournal 


Practical Dials 


ie 3 Months on Trial 
Se 


on receipt of 


Only ro Cents 


Silver or Stamps 


It has 400,000 subscribers already—more 
than any other perhaps in the world— 


Why not make it a Million ? 


ose to put the JourNaL into a million 





rinting Presses, Watches, etc, 


For the 3 argent clubs of 3 months’ trial subscribers, 
we offer a 


PARLOR ORGAN, GOLD WATCH anp SILK DRESS. 
Full particulars will be found in our May number. 


Aa if you fail to secure one of these prizes we will allow you the privilege of sending us a sufficient 
pumber of yearly subscribers AFTER July ist to entitle you to another Organ, 


atch, or Silk Dress; or, if 


The Ladies’ Home Fournal is elegantly illustrated and 
handsomely printed, and is filled with original matter only, 
written expressly for its columns by such well-known writers as 


Marion Harland 
Christine Terhune Herrick 


Jenny JUNG Tie famous Fashion Writer 


Harriet Prescott Spofford 


and a gteat many more, too many to tell of but not too many to please, amuse, instruct, and help a million 
families—we shall send to that number before the year is out, 

through; by which we mean it is suited to millions of 
We mail our 3 latest issues in one wrapper for 
Address: CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Philadelphia. 


z0 cents, 





WORKS OF RAY PALMER. 


? POETRY AND PROSE. 


By the late Rev. Ray PatMER, D.D., author of 
“ My Faith Looks Up to Thee,” 


then ag Palm has not seen a sweeter nor purer 
er’s. His words are a precious 
fee Re 


ae on wetioat Pare ith steel por- 

mns, lyrics, an er ems, with s 

trait. svo, cloth, gilt edges. pogn Price, $2.50, 

Remember Me, or The Holy Communion, 
Preparatory lessons for the communicants. 12mo, 
red line, cloth. Price, $1.25, 

True Success in Life. 
Earnest words in short sermons for young and old. 
12mo, cloth. Price, $1.00, 


Hints on the Formation o, eligious Opin- 
tons, 12mo,cloth. Price © o od 


*,* For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt af price, by the publishers. 


A. Ss. BARNES & co., 


lll & 113 William St., NEW YORK. 





HOOD’S ANNIVERSARY MUSIC 


Four numbers ready. ce, $3.00 imple 
mailed, 5c. JOHN J. Yoon 1018 Arn Be ot ntia. 


fogs fo for a panier schon. 
Tufts, Boards, 
ase. ; cloth, io. The ideal 8. 8. 
musichook. Sampi 


AES 
Congregational S. 8. & Pub. Soc’y, Boston icago. 


CATHESER JEWELS, £2 5: 
ok. A great saccess, noe 


Song," of which nearly half million have eee sore. 
Sonne, copy, 25c, W, W, WHITNEY, Pub., Toledo, O. 


ELCOME SONGS for Sunday-schools, 
r 100 copies, 











Words and music, costs ies 00 
Large enough collection for any school. Four separate 
numbers issued, Send for sample copies. 5 cents for 
each number. F. H. REVE ablisher, Chicago. 





“4 99 Caps the climax in 8S. 8. music 
GATES AJAR HS ay Unili mited praisefrom 
the religious press, minlsiors, 6. a sup’ ts, choristers, 
etc. Sam le copies, 85¢. weboss i undred. 
J. H, KURZENKNABE& SONS, Harr sburg, Pa. 


CHOIR LEADERS. 





Se cents fora sample copy of the Musical Vis- 
ion. vcontaiiin anthem 
E JOM CHURCH co., Cincinnati, 0, 





LOBAL SUNDAY MUBIC. 8 (4 page) samples, 
4 H. COOK, 110 Tremont Ste Rg 


“YY OU TEL 


An elegant, illustrated monthly. Devoted to the in- 
terests and pleasures of the yout oy pb! family ar 
cle. Now in its fourth volume. vents a 








ear. 

handsomely pound * Pocket reed al Oe ee The World, 20 290 

pages, in Yue and gold, gilt e , Will be sen t FREE 
every Subscriber this t mont 


YOUTH PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Chicage and New York. 


adinges YOUrE, Box 800, New York. ©) SA" 





BULDA ROUSE 


A new book containi plane 
@ and specifications for 25 
# all sizes, from 2 rooms - & 

. t paid on receipt of conta, 
=o bes Oe eee ere 
: Street, New York. 























Bushnell’s Portable Letter Copying Book 
fect cop ng Book and Press combined. ES pahen per. 

es with ordinary ink. Price, ay pe 1, post- 
nd for deter 


Fei eet Wate RE" Baca 


8. 4th Street, Philadelphia. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., 


BOSTON, publish ‘The Atiantie *wonthiy y> 
Andover eview, Longicllow, Whittier, 
etc. Send for catalogue. 





White 
Cross 


Mathers’ 
Meetings 
Series. 


Social 
Purity 


Tracts.) Series. 


U 3 ots. each. 
a$2 per100.| $2.00 per 100. |60 cents per 100. 


Miss Willard’s sow beh Cross Manual, 
bine how to 0! mnie ine ate oT a ats. A  panianee 
shi 


EO. C. anit wet 161 La Salle Street, “Chicago, 
seer TEACHING | IN THE $.S. 


CES. 
HEAVY PAPE EDITION: 














- months, S Designs. 2° cts. 

Back pli. a onl _ 100. 
CARDBOARD DIE ON: 

3 mane, 3 Cy Designs, 12% cts. 


Rack auiniee only 4c. ,™ 100 
Sample set of the Heavy Paper Edition sent, postpaid, 
for 10 cents; Cardboard Edition, 15 cents. 


WM. H, HART, Jr., Publisher, 
242 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. Pa, 


SECRETS OF SUCCESS 


Or, HOW TO MAKE A FORTUNE. 
By HILDRETH, 

Author of “Don't Marry,” etc. We all want to suc 

ceed in life and to make money. Th book will t give 

hints and helps how to do both. Ay 

cover, 25 cents ; cloth, 50cents, Sold by Scicestlics 

or mailed, on receipt of price, by 


J. 8, OGILVIE & CO., Publishers 
P. 0. Box 2707. 31 Rase Street, New York. 


SPURGEON’S 


TREASURY OF DAVID 


Is the most | Important nt ang wine be ool commentary of 


the on th 
(final) yolume bb 7 i iiaex'e io Gare Nhe ic} juste ready. 
Per volume, clo 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, 18 and 20 par Place, New York. 











T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


Publishers, 13 Astor Place, New York. 


HOW To. coueeet sizs: frm: 


schools. Two new methods. Send six 
cents for samples. GOODENOUGH 











EDUCATIONAL. 


NION TEACHE P Qanycr. 16 Astor 
Place, New York City. D, Keer, Secretary. 








3. A. BOGARDUS, Home School for 
av. Young Ladies, 4035 Chestnut St. FE ecelphia, 
Pa. Fifleenth year begins Sept. 2 


EVERY ONE STUDYING MUSIC 


will get valuable information free in the new lus 
trated Calendar. Address BH. TOURJER, Boston, 


CADEMY PoE at DeLand, Fla. The 

parpoee 05 te s Institution isto give in the delight- 

ful climate of Florida as thorough and liberal an educa- 

tion as can be secured in the best New England scho “A 
Send for catalogue to J. - FORBES, Pres., DeLand, 











RBIEN TAL Entertainments. 
Sauahbrah just from India. New out- 
1 fit! Impersonates now cl classes of na- 
A tives. riental Lecture oxy 
(200 other lectures), 5s W. 23d St., N, Y, 


“LAWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL. 


John CO. Green Foundation. 


It is desirable that applications should be made 
from three to six months in advance of date of en- 
trance. For catalogue, containing courses of study 
and calendar, address 

Rev, JAMES ©. MACKENZIE, Pu.D., 
LAWRENCEVILLE, k. v. J. 


BAERS SCHOOL BULLETIN 
Syracuse, N. Y., may be depended 
on to furnish suitable teachers. and to infora no others. 














EVERY ONE STUDYING MUSIC 


will get valuable information free in the new Illue 
trated Calendar. Address E. TOURJEE, Boston, 








66 CQ TAMMERING” and CUR 
Stuttering ean be 

Dr. LH. C. Wood, Prof, Materi Medica Re... 
and diseases of nervous system, in University of Pa., 
and Rev, Robt, M, Zimmerman, astor Bt, yh P| Lu- 
theran Church, Phila., saw Win, Shelby, a of thi 
city, before and after cu red, two yearsago. 
prasounaan ita very extraordinary cureot chose, ‘on 
urther particulars, address Prof. KE, 8 JOHNSTON 
Iustitute : Cor. 11th & Spring Garden Sts,, Puilsdeiphiss 


STAMMERING 


And All Nervous Defects Cgeee 

THOROUGHLY CORREC 

“ Unquestionably Mr. Aldrich’s Institute isthe largest, 

best Known, and most successful of its kind in Ame 

ica.” —N, ¥. World. For fall information, testimoni 

rom fore a and eminentmen, send OF 
LBA KOCH, 9 West l4ih st., New York. 


MEWMOR Y 


Wholly unlike co pA 
wae ng. Any book learne: enone. Se 
ucements to Correspondence Classes, Prospectus 
mith opinions in full of Mr. Ricwarp A, By 
Hons. W. W. Astor, Jupad P. BensaMin, 
Woop, ev. Largan | B. DEni0, 














AIN, and F Los: UIte. - 
237 Fifth Avenue, New York 








BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


For particulars, a gfdvens 
THE REV. DR. WORDEN 
12884 Chestnut Sireet, Philsdelphia, 


BOOKS BOUGHT. 


We want all the OLD BOOKS we can 
find, If you have a large library or 
small parcel of books you do not want, 
send us your address, and we will call 
and examine them. We are always 
prepared to buy and pay the cash at 
once, whether it amounts to five dollars 
or five thousand, 


Leary's Old Book Store, 


No. 9 South Ninth St. 


(First store below Market 8t.), 
FPhiladeliphia, Fa. 
INTERNATIONAL 8S. 8S. WALL MAP F. 


| j ll Py Hible 
Lands 
Bible Lands of the Old Testament 


72x48 inches. Showing Egypt, Palestine, part ot 
Asia Minor. Syria. Armenia, Ararat, Assyria. Pada, 
Arain, Media, © Chaldea, Elam, Persia, Land of Uz. 
Supposed location of the Garden of Eden; the 
captivities of Israel, etc. Deubtful locations, so 
desiguated. Gives Bible, Ancient and Modern 
Names. Large, plain letters, showing the names of 
places distinctly. Handsoimely colored, mounted 
on sonene and varnished, 6.00. On Fine Muslin, 
$4.00. TE wy An receipt of price. 

A. i. EILERS «& Co., Pubiishers of Sun- 
day School Supplies, St, Louis, Mo. 
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& WOGLOM, 122 Nassau Street, New York. 
6 
Send 10 cents fi ” 
SYMBOL CIFTS., | PAPER FLOWERS. vst tt cots caneie OXFORD 
CENTS for SAMPLE SET and list. eins te: ievuepeper with gaa book, The Pata: ples Teachers’ Bibles. 
r 
4S. KRGkUL. 354 Fourth Ave, W. x; | PUBLISHING CO., Springfleld, Mass T. NELSON & SONS, 42 Bleecker 8t., N. Y, 
Rocky Mountain Mineral 8 ens, Incloding | | pandayopel librarians should send 
Silver ores, < co. ig beled and de- so york. In ordering goods, ing inquiry concerning 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is } amomreeoy weekly 
atthe following rates, which include postage: 


ONE COPY, $2.00 a year. The same price per copy 
forany A ew, copies less than five. To a Dew sub- 
scriber, half price ($1.00). 


ant MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 4 year. To new subscribers, price (50 


cents). 
CLUB RATES. 


When the teachers of a school unite In subscribing 
for a number of copies, they can have the paper at the 
following low rates: 

FIVE TO NINE COPIES. oe ear, $1.50 each for old 
rubscribers, and half price cents) for new. The 
total number of both old a po together to be not 

«than five, 


TEN TO NINETEEN COPIES, one year, $1.2 each for 
old subseribers, And nd half price (63 cents) for hew. T 4 
total number of and new together to be no 
less than ten. 


TWENTY OR MORE COPIES, one year, $1.00 each for 
dd subseribers, and half price (50 cents) for new, The 
fotel number of both old and new together to be not 
less than twenty. 

Ifa school has had a club at one of the higher rates, 
and wishes, upon renewing, to form a larger one at a 
lower rate, it is of course ree to do so. 

FOK SMALL SCHOOLS. By an equitable plan, the 
amulier schools, which cannot well form large clubs, 
have tle benefit of the very lowest club rate, It pro- 
vides that when the entire force of teachers In any 
school is less than twenty, the club rate to such schoul 
shall be $1.00 each for old subscribers, and half price 
(wo oe) as new, on condition that the order for the 
papers mpanied by a statement that the num- 

rof om tes ordered in the club is not less than the 
fall number of teachers in the school, This does not 
mean that every teacher must actually be a subscriber, 
but that the number of copies ordered must not be 
Jess than the full number of teachers, Persons who 

teachers may be asked to join the club, in or- 
to secure the uired number. Any number of 
copie in excess of the rome = Mane Ay 
scribed for ‘at \ ed same rate, longing to to the 
t Jaume, tne makin m4 
a stat t og the ber of teachers ina Fe 
example: If there are seven teachers in’ a school, two 
of whom belong to one household, and three to ai 
other, the club subscription need not be for more than 
Jour copies, in order to secure the low rate. 

WHO ARE “NEW” SUBSCRIBERS? /3y anewsub- 
acriber is ineant one who has not taken the paper at 
any time during the past two years, 

e shifting of a subscription from one member of 
a household to another in order to get the reduction 
offered to new subscribers is not allowable, although 











new additional subscriptions by or for other members 
ofthe household will be taken at the half rate, 
FREE COPIES TO CLUB ORGANIZERS. Any person 
ng a club of either grade pmnether it is made up 
entirely of old subscribers, or of old and new together, 
or entirely of new subscribers at the half rate) is en- 
titled to an pee Siecel copy free, samepting in the case 
of any club for less than ten ies formed on the 
“Small School” oy (given above). When very large 
ee Sree. pne organizer shall be entitled to one 
sore ApEn ‘or every twenty subscribed for. 
“HOW CLUB PAPERS ARE MAILED. he papers for 
— ve be sent ¢ ither to the individual addresses of 
mbers, or ina pactase to one address, accord- 
reference © bscribers, The papers fora 


to. the 
j is. ould all g0 to one post-office, although in 


cases 
a 2 portion of the teachers of a school get their 
matter from a one Pets and others in the 

‘om another, the papers will 


nt a low f are not to unite in the forming ofa 
but each school should have its own club, at 


sth price the number of copies taken entitles it, 


@ of the school should be mentioned in 


eo green. 

me ditions may be made at any time to a club—such 

ecemenal subscriptions to expire at the same time 
the club as originally ordered, each subscriber 

fags pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 


bscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
wed should be careful to name not only the post- 
s¢ to which Ana A wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been —— All addresses should 1 
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of bright women are now 





A 


using JAMES PyLe’s PEARLINE, 
the .BEsT washing compound 


ever made. 

Better than soap—better re- 
sults—saves the rubbing and 
wear—economical. 

Be bright yourself, and try 
this. modern way of washing 
and cleaning. , 

Every grocer has PEARLINE. 


Avoid dangerous imitations. 


JAMES PYLE, 


New York. 


GoL°cAatr & CO., 
rey THe EDI eee WHERE, 


Caticura 
= Soap= 
Realizes THE 
FAIREST x 
SOFTEST 
*% WHITEST 
SKIN. 


Ne compar IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT ALL 
1 











comparable to the CUTICURA MEDICATED Soap, 

1 its marvellous properties of cleansing, purifying, 

and beautifying the skin, and in preventing those 

torturing disfigurations of the complexion and skin 

due to clogging of the pores and inflammation of 

the sebaceous glands, such as pimples, blackheads, 
rough, cracked, and scaly skin. 

Hence its constant use realizes the fairest com- 
plexion and the softest, whitest skin within the 
domain of the most advanced scientific Snow=ecse 
to ory. It is admirably adapted to prese 
health of the skin and scalp of infants and chil 
and to prevent minor blemishes or inherited skin 
diseases becoming chronic, if used while young. 

Sold everywhere. Price, 25¢ Prepared by the 
PoTTER DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 

__ 4a@-Send for ‘How to Beautify the Skin. ee 


| PLES, blackheads, chapped and oily skin 
prevented by CuTIcURA MEDICATED Soap. 








both county and sta 
Tf a club subscription is renewed by some other 
gon than the one who sent the previous subscriptio 
such person will oblige the publisher by stating that 
t sub he Te for takes the place of the one 
THE EWALF-RA RATE! PLAN has been adopted because of 
the belief that no more judicious advertising outlay 
could be made than that for securing a fair trial of the 
yore. A Rot subscriber is entitled to the half rate 


The paper witi not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time Bald for, unless by special request, The 
porn for a club will invariably be discontinued at fie 

xpiration of the subscription. Renewals should 
by ned be — e early, P 

nough copies of any one issue of the r, to en- 
able all | the teachers of a school to examine te will be 
» upon application. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

Messrs. Hedder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row, 
London, E. C., will receive yearly or half-yearly sub- 
scriptions for The Sunday School Times (the paper to 


be sent, postpaid, direct from Philadel a to th b- 
weribers) at the following rates :— ° = 


br rom J to4 4 copies, 10s, each, 
5to 8s.6d, * 
Wcopies na upwanis, mea ° 


‘When a number of copies are thus taken, the rs 
will be sent either singly to the indiv idual eadveiees, 
or in a package to one address, whichever may be pre- 

y the subscribers, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 


1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
P.O. a. Box 1550. 


-_ ADVERTISING | RATE 


2.2 PER AGATE LINE, EACH INSERTION, 
subject to the following discounts: 


DISCOUNTS FOR AMOUNT. 
Om Sete eee Ee + + 5 per ct 
ona, ° 





* ” 200 . 245 7A 


“ te 5cO. 5 120 
“ “ THO 4 . 35 “ 
“ “ 1.00: > 30 
“ “ 1500. . .35 “ 
= Da 200, ..0 * 
“ “ 2500. . . 43“ 


7 big 3,000 . ao 

An advertiser is entitled to the highest discount 
which the entire amount of advertising done by him 
in avy one year will secure. 


DISCOUNTS FOR TIME. 


On orders for 2 insertions. . 5 per ct, 
fr “ hy ‘1° 
ee ae Nae aS pk: 
“ “ 13 “ . a 20 “ 
oy “ 20 “ ° ra 25 “ 
“ o 26 & ” 26 30 “ 
“ “ so iit * ” 40 “ 
“ o R o“ -. e 5 “ 
No advertisement of less than 5 jines inserted at 


time rates on a contract for variable space. 





An advertiser may use either scale of discounts, but 
cannot combine the two. 

Advertivements conditioned on an appearance on 
the last page, will be charged an advance of twenty 
per cent upon the regular rates. 


Address all communicatiolis about advertising to 
THE RELIGIOUS FRESS ASSOCIATION,: Philadelphia. 








BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully tested 





pan Leen =f 4 —. of Sma Your 
ougne ve it Ask him. for ite 
D: ‘Ss. WIL BERGER, Prop., "283 x 2d St., Phila., Pa. 
’ Choicest of all Toilet Soa 
COBB’S Free trial sample mailed to 
COMPLEXION any ee or 6 cents 
SOAP — ay, ty 
° Manufacturer, Boston, Mass. 








THE KEYSTONE WASHER *-:* 


RF 
Every one is ree for five years. Circulars free. 
- ADAMS & CO., Erie, Pa. 


OILET SOAPS. 
_ ARE THES OLGA Ta. mY 


Staten | [sland | BARRETT, NEPHEWS, & 0, 


Fancy Dyeing] "sitios Sispteg 














DYE, CLEAN, AND RE-FINISH 
for circular and price list. 
8 and 7 John St., New York. 


Fotablishment, 47 North 8th St., Philadelphia. 


110 North Charles St., Baltimore. 


PRICE-LIST FREE. 
DYEING vewanoo's. 
17 Temple Place, Boston. — 









years, 


due— 


Corsets. 


prices. 


of cord. None are genuine unless 
**DR. WARNER’S CORALINE” 
is printed on inside of steel cover. 


FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING MERCHANTS. 
WARNER BROTHERS, 
359 Broadway, 








mmol BO RIoSE 
waARSHAUL ‘FIELD & GO. sEHIGAGD, 


9, MILLION 


worn during 
the past six 


This marvel- 
ous success is 


ist.—To the 
superiority of 
Coraline over 
all other ma- 
terials, as a 
stiffener for 


24.—To the 
superior qual- 
ity, shape and 
workmanship 
of our Corsets, 
combined with 
their low 


Avoid cheap imitations made of various kinds 


acd York <a 





Patented Improved Lotta Bustle. 
For style, comfort, health, and durability has no equal. 





CO. SoleM’fr’s, 
Bo in at 5 a 
For sale by all the leading dry-goods houses. 


“HE ALTH: BRAIDED. WIRE 


frorfect Fitting, ites 





USTLE 
sredl wire — 


Meteo f blue a Ak 
ounmpere’s 15 conan E Y MA 


Weston ‘& WELLS | MF'G CO ca 1017 ieee 


Gives the latest Parisian 
fashion, Warranted to al- 
cory regains its shape af- 

ressure, no matter in 
whee position the wearer 
may sitor recline. Avoid 
inferior imitations. See 
that each eee isstamped 
Improved “ Lotta.” Send 
ou Pricelist. COLUMBIA 








$3 SHOE. 


Stylish, Durable, Easy Fitting. 
The best $3 Shoe in the Wor 


WwW. L. DOUGLAS 


$2.50 SHOE | 


equals the $3 Shoes adver-_ 4 8, 
tised by other firms. & 


Our 


SHOE FOR BO 


ome of ong Every pair warranted: name and 
each shoe. No others genuine. 


- S, 


\nformation. Shoes mailed, postane free. 





W. L. DOUCLAS 









at satisfaction. The 
above are made in Bation ongress and Lace, ail 


Sold. by. 000 dealers throughout the U. 8S. If your 
dealer does not keep them, aed name on postal to 
U' » Mass., for tree 





WHY SUFFER 


From weakness, lassitude, brain-fatigue, 
sleeplessness, or nervous trouble of any de- 
scription, when CROSBY’S VITALIZED 
PHOSPHITES will keep youin perfect bod- 
ily and mental strength? It is used by all 
physicians who treat nervous or mental dis- 
orders. 56 West 25th Street, New York, 
Druggists, or mail, $1.00. 


RUSSES, ELASTIC } STOCKINGS, BANDAGES 

s ete. Largest and finest assortment in the trade 

with eorrect and successful adjustment a 

specialty at “Seeley’s Hard Rubber Truss” Estabt., 

1347 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. Apartments for ladies 
and children. | Send 25 cents postage for catalogues, 


ROFESSOR HEINE'S PINE VAPOR BATHS, 
for all Rheumatic, Painful, Nervous, and 
Chronic diseases. Electricity employed in suitable 
cases, Patients accommodated at = Bees 
609 Vine Street, Philadelphia, P: 


The Great Secret of the Canary Breeders ve the Hartz, 
BIRD MANNA will pense the song of cage 

birds and preserve them in 
health. 15c. by mail. oals be te ists, Directions free, 
BI IRD FOOD CoO., 400 N. 3d » Philadelphia, Pa. 


NVALIDS ¥"., will ang the Geckioraters, in Ridge’s 8 
ed, an 
ited to th tem 4 = — i tics, 
suited tothe weakest stomact i Mid vit dyspepticn 
by druggists. 














BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 
AWARDED HIGHEST | PRIZE AND 


PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 





Highest Award New Orleans Exhibition. 








grocers and stove dealers. 


: LADIES, enamel your 
mi, ranges tw ce’a year, tops 
once a week, and you have 
| the finest-polishe stove in 
the world. For sale by all 









VESIGHT BY BEATE, 
@ @=: 0 08 cannot eee a good apt optician 


_4oin stamps toQUEEN noes 5: Opticians,92: rere Fane 











Are warranted first class. Send for illus. catal 
W. Atlee Burpee & Co., Philadelphia, 





BURPEE’S SEEDS 


FROM OUR NEIGHBORS 


> 


THE STUDENT MOVEMENT 
TOWARDS FOREIGN 
MISSIONS. 


[President McCosh, in The Philadelphian.] 


In the fall of 1886 two young men, gradu- 
ates of Princeton College, one of them 
after passing a portion of the previous 
summer under the warm and stimulating 
instruction of Mr. Moody, set out on an 
important work. They were sons of mis- 
sionaries, had been born in India, and 
their purpose and determination was to 
visit the various colleges and theological 
seminaries, and invite students to declare 
themselves to be “willing and desirous, 
God permitting, to be foreign mission- 
aries,” 

My heart went with them as they set 
out on their mission. I believed that 
nothing but good could arise from their 
undertaking. I have been furnished with 
a report of what they have done. I am 
amazed at their success. I confess I was 
not prepared for it. The deepest feeling 
which I have is that of wonder as to what 
this work may grow to. I praise God for 
what has been done, and pray for its sta- 
bility and further enlargement. 

I will first give a summary of the facts 
without comment. They need no com- 
ment; they speak for themselves. The 
number of institutions which have been 
heard from is ninety-two. In these, no 
fewer than 1,525 students have offered 
themselves as willing and desirous to be 
foreign missionaries. Of these, upwards 
of twelve hundred are young men, and up- 
wards of three hundred are young women. 
A few of them are from upper schools; 
but the great body of them are from regu- 
larly constituted seminaries and colleges. 
They belong to the various evangelical 
denominations. 

“Who are these that fly as a cloud, and 
as the doves to their windows?” “ Lift 
up thine eyes round about and see; all 
they gather themselves together; they 
come to thee. Thy sons shall come from 
far, and thy daughters shall be nursed at 
thy side.” 

I may mention some of the institutions, 
with the number of students offering them- 
selves : 

Amherst College........csscocccccve sence cccons cocgee . OD 
Williams College........0.sccecsescescsersecsecscses 19 





Colby (Baptist)...... iciées 7 
Andover Theological Seminary..........sse0000.4« 14 
Harvard University....,...cccccccsscscsssesescceeee 9 


Rutgers Seminary and College................0. 22 
Princeton Theological Seminary..........00« 27 
Pringeton College ....ovcsscccoce sesconsccovscnepbanes BL 
Alexandria Seminary (Episcopal)...........0. 11 
Lincoln University............cccscccsssccssecseoscee 15 
Washington and Lee sopeee 12 
BNE OLIN cae cs vescee) coGens sasccsddosessenssice - 23 
McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago, 31 
Hamilton College........ sce cccsocrrerccscccceees 15 











Madison (Baptist) 45 
Cornell University........ 35 
TARR FOr aie 056. coscccvcceie ccvcsdenssevvoshateectocs LO 


Syracuse University.......cecccccccssersesesseeeee 12 | 


QUILT, 50505 dcsdsicsccsencnctdetoossdnocnssnqcqes ocentehO 
Towa Wesleyan University........00sssscescceses 20 
Grinnell, Iowa (Congregational) ........s00. 41 
New York Medical Student Association...... 20 
Philadelphia Medical Students...........s000008 19 





Toronto, Canada......... 51 
Queen’s College, Kingstom........ccccsssccsseee SL 
Montreal ............ 21 





Now, if these 1,525 students have felt it 
to be their duty to do this, have not Chris- 
tians in general a corresponding duty? It 
is clear that the missionary boards of the 
churches cannot meet the emergency. 
Their first obligation is towards their 
present missionaries and their families, 
and I believe that at this moment they 


can do nothing more. But surely the | 


offering on the part of our young men and 
women will call forth alike offering on the | 


part of the Christian people, These young | 
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men and maidens are ready to give their 
lives to the great work of making the sal- 
vation offered to all made known to all, 
and no gift which others of us may proffer 
can equal this, 

Christians cannot but notice this event 
occurring before their eyes. They cannot 
oppose it lest, haply, they be fighting 
against God. We are bound to ponder it. 
If it be a work of God, it cannot be set at 
naught, and we must be fellow-workers 
with him, For years I have known the 
two young men who are visiting the col- 
leges, I can testify that they were able 
and excellent students, and are consistent 
Christians, They are doing their work 
modestly, with no flourish of trumpets, 
trusting only in a power from above. 
Judging from those who have doneso here, 
I believe that those who have offered to go 
to the mission field are sincere and thor- 
oughly in earnest. 

For myself, I feel that I have a part to 
take. I am willing to join with others in 
finding a way by which the students, the 
various churches, and all who love Christ, 
may combine and work go as to take ad- 
vantage of this great opportunity. Our 
first duty will be to inquire into the sta- 
bility of the work, If it be genuine, as I 
believe it to be, there is an awful respon- 
sibility laid upon us in consequence. Has 
any such offering of living young men and 
women been presented in our age? in our 
country? in any age or in any country 
since the days of Pentecost? But I have 
said enough for the present. The work is 
going on, and we will hear more of it. 




















END 6 CENTS for samples of the famous cus- 
tom-made Plymouth Rock $3 Pants. Rules for self- 
measurementanda cloth tape Le included. Eve’ 
_ uaranteed or mene? refunded. Plymou 
Pants Co., 81 Milk St., Boston, Mass, 


SHIF | RTS T'S | Unita rapier Catal: a raters 
Surer Faorory, 147 N, 8th 8t., P . Pa, 

send Joe to Necktie | Holder. 
n c. for sample old- 
e 8. Pinte ENTE Who Soret ae, 


PEL gee y myer —Our Family BultonholeAttach- 
on ordinary ary sowing machine, ney y 
ae ney spe he 


paneer. isn get, Bia Send Zestamp fo eon ie me iat 
Price ne ino Smith & lege ke en thot gamplcs 





















RAVEN | GLOSS 


contains o 
Sconomtcal Makes idies ‘shoes (ace panty k pond n 
ished. Beware of imitations, and of faise and 
statements, Button & Ottley, Meas ¥. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


ORCANS. 


Highest Honors at all Great) World’s Exhibitions 
since 1867. 100 styles, $22 to $900. For Cash, Easy 
Payments, or Rented. Catalogue, 46 pp., 4to, free, 

PIANOS. 

The new mode of piano construction invented by 
Mason & Hamlin in 1882 has been fully proved, many 
excellent experts pronouncing it the “greatest im- 
provement made in pianos of the century.” 

For full information, send for Catalogue. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN & PIANO CO., 
‘BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 





WHETHER YOU WANT A .~ 





PIANOG@ORGAN 


t will pay you to write to the 


BEETHOVEN PIANO- ORGAN GO., 
Washington, Warren Cons New Jersey. 


ORGAN tt posed 2B CATALOGUE vE FRE 


from old bath Meme A aTiakis pe =a gay "REE } agents 
eee ee ava PRICES t. yuck A ay re YOu, 
Don’t fail to write for Cata’ 

CORNISH & CO., WASHINGTON. NEW JERSEY, 


CHURCH HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, 


invite the attention of Organists 
and Church Committees to their 
ORG ANS Descriptive Circulars, which are 
sent free on application. 
CHURCH FURNITURE 
LODGE FURNITURE 


BAXTER C.SWAN 


Manufacturer, 
244-246 S. Second Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


Write for catalogue. 
aay Mention this paper. ~ © 


haw, Applin& Co, 


Manufacturers of 


PuLPIT | 
SUITS 


2% Sudbury Street, 
Send for Catagu. BOSTON. 
CHURCH LODCE & PARLOR: 
FURNITURE 
reest co, nee” - the Country. 
8s, = SMALL & CO. Boston, Mass. 


PULPITS § J. & R: LAMB, 
CHU RCH CHAIRS [59 Carmine St., 
BANNERS] New York. 


Furniture. Send for circulars. 
C i U RC Hj Stained Glass. R. GEISSLER. 
Banners, 127 W. 8th8St.,New York 


Sunday-school Banners, $1.50 to $10. 


Silk or merino. Send for illustrated cae. C.A, 
HART & CO., 133 N. 3d Street, Philadelphia. 


Ask poe Senter-cenoet L supply. fromse, for 


BIBLE LESSON PICTURE. 


4 BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 
chools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


} VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 
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McShane Bell | Foundry 


Finest Crade of Bells, 
Curmes anp Prats for CHURCHES "we 
Send for Price and a atelogue. Addreed 


Mention this paper. Bal ore, Md, 
Chicago, IL 


Y BEST 
9 No. ey St. : Philadelphia. Pa 


Church Light. 
@b: INCREASE YOUR LIGHT. 
We propose tosend by mail a sample bur- 
ner that will double your light, never 









Sor every conceivable use. Catalogues 
rg Please state wants. 
WHEELER REFLECTOR CO. 
20 Bh vigg noah at. | 88 E. Lake St, 








OIL GAS or ELECTRIC. 
Over one hundred styles 
Wheeler Reflectors and 
break Binney extinguish like gas with 
scyety, fit t 2 lem you have hata’ Wg. 2 
hange. Gost One Dollar each. A, 


Refiector Chandeliers 
WELDENER, 36 8. 2d St., Philadelphia. 








CHURCH LICHTS. 
ey St Citandeliors, Brackets, Pulpit Standards. 


& N. RussELt & Day, 42 Barclay S8t., New York. 
Gisasware, Lamps, and Fixtures. Send for catalogue. 


BAILEY REFLECTORS FOR CHURCHES 


Differ from all others that they spread me light into 
all pare of the room. nd for catalogu 
BAILEY REFLECTOR Co.. Pirtanunen, Pa. 


THE STRONGEST GLUE iN THE WORLD 
ds to ch at Ne 1 

sition isthe ge pune LE AGES LIQur DGLUE, 

made only by Russia Cement Co., ye hd Mass, 

Samples mailed ee Lesa tn om 


er ata, Fa. Peenok $8. 
Teaaedae 6 Ze t- 
ting | ou, printed direetions. 
wait Rr oe io nubs 














nif ‘HAR: DSON & ROR 
Ne WF “Bebe 


\% fh 
PLU M. SUBD INE. 


ENGLISH “PLUM ‘PUDDING 


aaa. a ae aon eae ee ee 
QUALITY OF EVERY ney 1$ GUARANTEED. 
No solder used inside 


No acid ever used in sal 
ioe. wr ee meses Uaalolae tk Galle toun 


| waLeoRs 


CocnetA 


The Finest Powdered THE for family use, 
Requires no boiling. Invaluable for Dyspeptics 
and Children. Buy of your dealer or send (Q stamps 
for trial can, H. O.WILBUR & SONG, Philadelphia. 











a gare CS PADIES.> 


™Greatest olfer. NOW your time 
to get outers for our celebrated 
Teas es and Bakin 
rand 5 ppearee © a beanie 


Md aenoiamer Reb, Gold Band 

Gos tors Distior sof Weck, 5 Evege aM, Castor, or 
ebster’s Dictiona: or particulars address 
RICAN TEA CO, 

P.6 neon EAT AM Sond 33 Vesey 8t., New Yous 


EPPS: S| 


CRATEFUL—COMFORTING 


COCOA 


and Gandy Bones Sunday School and 
Society The nearapproach of 
~ dh iy a a recalls to mind the 
Al festivals. Our assortment of Pure Mixed Candies 
no equal as ines market. We have also 8 ae line 












GOMPANY 
















of —— and new novel 

&1 pound. Te z cannot be excell tobe Goods eee: VS 

any part of Cs ne. of eend for price ‘ist 
me ar sy 


i to 
CRORE a ALLEN aes ee Re corer 


, Delicious COFFEE! ais can ainays 
'‘‘Wood’s Old Dutch Java Coffee” 


vy Wit your dealer does not supply it, send 4e. 
Pg postage with his address, and your own for 
sample,to Thos. Wood & Co. , Boston,Mass. 


BA BEBE’ Ss 


BREAKFAST COCOA 


Delicious, nourishing, absolutely pure. Costing 
less than one cent a cup. 














Made of the Granulated 
Leaves of Fragrant 
American Sweet Herbs 


S ia iy S 8) N | N G & Choice Selected Spices. 








x ) “woon's"’ 

Sf Ma GENUINE SELECTED 
- V2 SPICES. 

= F Aromatic, Economical. 
F 





Pungent, 
THOS. WOOD & 00., BOSTON. 















ESTERBROOK'S su 


Leading Nos: 048, 14, 130, 136, 333, 161, 
For Sale by all Stationers. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO, 
Works: Camden,N.J. 26John St., New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Soup By ALL DEALERS Turoucnout He WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-I878. 




















PENCERIAN 


TEEL PENS 


Are The Best 
ARE YOU tm ok BY MAIL. 


at send Ay | 6 cents (to pay 
te.) for our com- 


OUT OF | Pissitichsmpics styles snd 
sizes, more than 
PAPER? 


250 VARIETIES 
of Proce n and American 
Papers, which we sell BW PO 
15 cents upwards. 





UND, from 
SAMUEL WARD COMPANY, 


Stationers, Engravers, and Printers, 
178 to 184 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


TYPE WRITER PAPER. 


a0 Sanne and stone ae ae on application. 
tationer and Printe 
420 Library Street, Philadelphia.” 








Scroll Saws, Tool Chests, 


§ ent acest oy fe 
CARD ry. Kelsey & Go, Meriden,Cr Ct. 
Machinist’sand Carpenter’s Tools, 





r TOOLS setters ee 


(Limited), 607 Market phia, Pa. 


OWEST Prices tp the ited States.— 
Li und.—Sell direct oon ie or cet by the 


esheets of a and envelopes, with prices and 
of sheets to a pound, sent on Teceiptof 15 cts. 
HH. Gabtun & Kaneick, 3 Beacon Street, Boston, 








eg 1c one WantedtoSelt 


cure or BEECHER. 





n and largely prepared pre’ 
fred his aid and val ; also coutributions of pevecnsl ren teessh to 
99 prominent writers, *Thie is the right boo! cher de induced to 
get “~ other. Oontains » eeu ee rata “a4 
ed town, eee for full pi 


every 
Ais ince Tassie amg Ch ae 


Boston, Chicago, St. Louls or Cincinnati, 


Book Agents Wanted ! 


FOR “THE BEAUTIFUL, THE WON- 
DERFUL, AND THE Wisk.” 


One agent sold 261 in Salem,0.,in ten weeks; another 
200 in 8 weeks in Pa.: another 104 in 15 days in town 
500. Inexperienced boy made $70 first week in N. C 

Over 50,000 sold. ose, Poetry, and Music, well 
illustrated. 600 subjects. Introduction by TT. 
CHANE, LL.D., mem. Co a. Bev. Bee wee sn other 
Standard Books and Bib TERMS. 

JOHN C. WINSTON & CO., 1008" Arch St St, Phila., Pa. 








ents hos B {43 EGH uick! tosell 


E HOWAR HER 


nfin ral ror mos 2 BI EECHER 
thes Ly y, — and Pid amaster ha 

Labor of ve.” Richly I Rena” ling _ 
mente. State is the word. $25 to $50 a week. 
s 








orem aid. Circularsfree. Outfit, 50 cents. 
LIUBBARD BROS., Pubs., Phi elphia. 
HENRY WARD IRD BE BEECHER 
THOS. 
RY Pies eet Gove. 
pr pal lite snd rath ly) tol. The Best Cradle to Cheepen., o 
Sells pase Mpa tey: Son Distance nohin 


= we waae arate. Prete ht and give Extra Terms, Bend for re 
culars. Address HART 'O PUL.CO.Martford,Cona, 


Rev. HENRY WARD BEECHER’S 


Biography, by his pomenet 5 friend, Col. T. W. 
Steel portrait, 550 pages, megee, price $2.00. Honest 
freight paid, outfit free. aR Agents wan | 


BRADLEY & CO., 66. 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa.” | 
New Pieces to Speak in School, | 


at church or home entertainments, 

Elocution. Gesture. Beautifully ilk | 

poateaset. 12 ag heen agy = —e 
mple by ma’ 0 

wanted. HALL & P SteMBIN, 

i Michigan | Avenue, emer 











THE 

















STEAM 
some 0! 
aviceReaten 
the same 
ope Ete ae ge 
once, W: 
‘ot he country, 


any’ pet 

we onials, and. D. 
Lecture What to Bat and flow to at i,” vent free t 
Dlication. WILMOT CASTLE & 00., ‘Wconesras, ram 


NOV ELT RUG MACHINE. 








i iNiies 27, Horde, tor poekiog 


Bent by mail malt On directions’ si. 
ANTED. Manufac- 






ee e turers Gnanee Rug Patterns on 
< - . Sa, Paversct infringements 
send for circular, ES RO & CO., Toledo, 0. 


A DAY in your own 
5 to $9038 town selling 
ie Niekel Tidy 

Holder, ery fam- 

ily buysthem. Sample Sample and A, Agents’ price-list by mail, 
16c, in 2c. stamaps. W. Hasselbach, box 851,Sandusky,O. 





$5 to. $10. A DAY. ™or,2*4, semen 
writes : “J make fr ‘om $5.00 to yo 00 a day. Can make it 


every day in ee year.” Another, ‘‘ Took 80 orders in 
aboutthree days,” Termsfree. J. H. Earle, Pub., Boston 


EXCELSIOR CARPET STRETCHER. 


Sells rapidly. PAYS BIG. 350,000 sold. 
Agents wanted. Local or traveling. Sample free. 
R. W. MONTROSS, Gallien, M ¢ch., Sole Mfr. 


IARTSHORN’S. 














Shad ble Rollers: BEST 
LOW’SART TILES 


GRATES, AND FIREPLACES, 
HARRISON & BRO., 1435 Chestnut St., Phila 





pRB tor illustrated catalogue. Mention this paper. 


W00 [) ez eee TILES, GRATES 

TILE FLOORS, BRASS GOODS 
Best Work. Lowxst PRICES, 
CHAS, L. PAGE, Chicago, lil. 


BURPEE’S SEEDS 


are warranted first class. Send for illus. catalogue, 
. Atlee Burpee & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Bulbs and Plants. Our new 
Giant Pansies are the largest and 
finest in the world. Twenty-five 
cents per. 


er 
JOHN LEWIS ‘cane Gucens, New You" 

















In ordering goods, or in making inguiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher, as well asthe 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the advere 





tisement in The Sunday School Times, 




















THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 





[April 23, 1887. 











CONSscIouS WORTH. 
“My John says I'm too neat a girl by all odds for 
this house, and he’s right. The idea! A house 
where they don’t use Sapolio!” ; 


Everybody knows our old friend 


SAPOLIO, 


and ’tis said truly, ‘‘ A well known friend 
isa treasure.” Sapolio is a solid cake of 
Scouring Soap. Try it in house-cleaning. 

No.1. [Copyright, March, 1887.] 


AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE Co. 











Office in Codnpang’s Bailding, 


308 and 310 WALNUT STREET, sapancyeicten 





248,984.44 
thet eer) 


TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1887, 
$2,2301,858.GG. 





Reserve for or te-insuvanes om. 
other cl 


DIRECTORS : 
Thos, H. Montgomery, Alexander Biddle, 
Tract torr Morris, 


Charles P. Perot, 
Pemberton ‘o eS 
Chas, 


Jos. E. Gillingham. 
Samuel Welsh, Jr., 
8. Whelen, 





THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, Prest. 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 


DEBENTURE BONDS 


AND 


© GUARANTEED MORTGAGES, 


Debentures 5-10 years payable at 


THE BANK OF NEW YORK, N. B. A. 


Secured by deposit of guaranteed mortgages with 


THE FARMERS’ LOAN AND TRUST CO., ‘Trustee. 


Call or write for full particulars. 


THE NEW ENGLAND LOAN AND TRUST CO., 


160 Broadway, New York. 








PHILADELPHIA ACENTS: 


The Real Estate Trust Company, 


1840 Chestnut Street. 


Townsend, Whelen, & Co, 


309 Walnut Street. 


ese ta FARM poke 
ae TAL 


Woo Breach Offices In N.Y. City and 
. Soy Ofice: 1st B was, C. 0. MINE & 808, 


TH TEAELERS OF HARTFORD. 
OrniermnaL ACCIDENT hag pent oF AMERICA, 

} RGEST IN THE WoO 

Also, BEST OF LIFE COMPANIES, 








or Office. 
and Bonds 


Bet 


Collects 


Heury C 


Beauveau 





Issues Policies of Title Insurance to 


THE REAL ESTATE TRUST COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
NEW GRANITE FIRE-PROOF BUILDING, 


INo. 1840 CHESTNUT STREET. 
ae Capital, $500,000. Charter Perpetual. 


This Company transacts a 
and takes general charge an mennereent of en ak 

Receives deposits of money payab lows 
; interest thereon; also rents Safe Deposit Boxes in Burglar- 
Proof Vaults. 

Acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Guardian, etc., 
and executes Trusts of every description. 

Becomes Surety for the faithful performance of any Trust 


neral Real Estate business, 
e by check, and 


Acts as Transfer Agent or Registrar of Stocks 
of Corporations or Municipalities. 
1 Estate and Mort- 


goa also Policies of Special Insurance against Decedents’ 
ts, Mechanics’ Liens, Judgments, old Ground Rents, etc. 


Ground Rents, Interest on Mortgages, Dividends, 


and Income of all kinds whatsoever. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and 
apart from those of the Company. 


OFFICERS, 
President, FRANK K. HIPPLE. 


Secretary, WILLIAM R. PHILLER. 


Treasurer, WILLIAM F. NORTH. 


Real Estate Officer, THOMAS B. PROSSER. 


Directors. 


Frank K. Hipple, William M.Singerly, Charles W. Henry, 
. Gibson, John Wanamaker, 
Lemuel Coffin, 


John F. Betz, 
George Philler, Thomas Dolan, 
Borie, Edward T. Steel, R. Dale Benson. 


Solicitor, GEORGE JUNKIN. 








WHAT OUGHT TO BE AND 


Now, we'll tell you what it is. 
A pair of Trousers you’ll be proud 
you $10 for. 


would rather have them made to your 
ll cost you $1 more. 


Germans know how to make. 


or both. 


YOU'RE USED TO FOR $10, 


WE SHALL GIVE YOU FOR $6. 


to wear, and your tailor would charge 


They are our own reliable ready-made, and shall cost you but $6. If you 


own measure, with any peculiarities, 


the 
hea here’s the secret of it all.) An immense importation of as fine goods as 


Perhaps we've got more than we expected to sell this season, and that has 
more to do with this price than anything else. 


Many of these goods will make handsome suits. Will send styles of either 


WANAMAKER-& BROWN, 


OAK HALL, S. E. CORNER SIXTH AND MARKET STREETS, PHILADELPHIA. 








fine steel portrait, $1.00. 


“A Model Superintendent.” It shows just what 


From The Inter-Ocean, Chicago. 


“A most valuable book. It is replete in just such 

epepettions as the Sunday-school worker needs. It is 
plain, practical, and abounds in good common sense— 
a@ most valuable acquisition in teaching the young.” 


From The Examiner and Chronicle, New York. 

“We hardly know of a volume which so pleasantly 
and so hye hly introduces a novice to the methods 
of work that have been introduced by that sanctified 
comesee sense with which Mr. Haven was liberally 
endow 


From The New York Observer. 

‘He was indeed a model superintendent, and this 
book tells how he became such; it exhibits his meth- 
ods, and gives, besides, the prec recise forms and exercises 
which he used. Edited so ably and ‘intelligently, and 
possessing in itself such v aluable characteristics, the 
volume will be widely useful.” 
From The Hartford Courant. 

“The volume is carefully written in excellent, forci- 
ble English, and with a directness that engages — 
holds the attention to the narrative from beginnip 
end... he story is one that will be of great serv ing 
and is likely from its manner and secure 
the wide perusal it deserves.” 


From The Westminster Teacher (Presbyterian). 
““We know not where there is a volume better worth 
armen = | didactic statenent of of our Sabbath schools, 
teraent of what a su ntendent 
ctuneie be is w but Ay exhibition 0: _ true su- 
perintendent in this iife is better. Others than eu- 
perintendents will be helped by this book. We com- 
ae <r” 


Mailed on receipt of $1.00. Address, JOHN D. 


“A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT.” 


A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven, of the International Lesson Committee, by 
H. CLay TRUMBULL, Editor of The Sunday School Times, 


Price, bound in cloth, with 


A pastor, superintendent, or teacher, can hardly get for himself a more helpful book than 


a wise superintendent did, and just how he did it. 


The following notices show in what esteem the book is held by those who have reviewed it. 


From The New York Tribune. 

* His methods of working, which were original and 
effective, are minutely described by Mr. mobull, 
affording a valuable guide to the teacher, as well as 
an example of rare good sense and oT energy 
applied to the cause of religious instructio: 


a Oy The Congregationalist, Boston. 

“The book ought to be in every Sabbath-school li- 
brary, while, if some means could be devised by which 
deacons and other prominent laymen in general could 
inwardly digest it, the effect could not fail of being es- 
pecially happy and favorable to all geod.” 


From The Baptist Teacher, Philadelphia. 

‘““Mr. Haven was a man of activity and power in 
many relations, but he is especially presented in his 
post as superintendent. This view yankee his biogra- 
phy of value po 8 all CS aes Sunday-school workers, 
an nm 


From Our Bible Teacher, Dayton, O. (United Brethren.) 

“TItis not a speculative disquisition on what a Sun- 
day-school superintendent ought to be, but the story 
of what an earnest, devoted superintendent. actually 
was. It is written in a if valuab but warm erie. and 
is rich in every page with ble suggestion to su- 
perintendents and teach 


From The Evening Transcript, Boston. 


hand-book by all Sunday-school teac! ap and 

tendents. In there is no person in any con 

iS _ or any omen, who one Bes not ; 
or idance, an a ment in 

the Runios of this most nithfal and effec- 

tive toiler in an excellent and worthy cause.” 


WATTLES, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








TENTH SEASON. The 
most enjoyable & economi- 
cal excursions ever planned 
More furnished for the 
etoffered.All waver 
MPANY SELECT. B tbe 


money thaninany teur 

and hotels first-cla«s. 
latial, fast, new steamshi » ere coy RO 
nd for circular free. EE, Bosron. 





xt week of th 
ene INVESTMENT co. (Capital $600,000}. 
7%,8% Guaranteed Loans. 
Gotetensats converted to double income and 
talize © premium. 150 Nassau St. (mer ntion paper). 


THE REALESTATETRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
No. 1340 CHESTNUT STREET. 


8.4: 











KEAN @C@., Bankers, Chicago, Il). Munici- 
bonds and other investments, Lists sent. 


KEYSTONE WATCHES aes ‘REST 


Ask you J oes: for them, 
hestnat St. brie ES Pa. 





ASE your GROCER for CEREALINE FLAEBS, 








Manhattan Life Insurance Co., New York. 
YOU HAVE LIVED AND WON, 
For example of its operation address the 
giving your age. 








most important icture, 
etched 
he Good 

Bosch. 

Moran's Lowing Herd. 


of 





hs. Paintings. 


1,.0y¥ noted Ku 
SS American artists. 





t 
tifal and tasteful than ever before. Card 
Cabinet Frames in great variety. All the 


Rogers Groups. 


J. $. EARLE & SONS, Saneaseces 








“The volume might with great pro min Me om made a 


“EVE,” 
» Af Mrs. Anna Lea Merrite’s 


e herself, now 
n &Weav- 


Peter 


Exquisite colored Views 
enice,and numerous 
other new and attractive 
Freres Engravings, & 


full collection 
ropean and 
Pic- 


ure Frames more beau- 
and 





All Goods Under Repular Prices, 


BARCAINS « 
BLACK CASHMERES 


36-inch BLACK CASHMERE, - 373 cts. 
40-inch “ - 45 “ 
40-inch |“ * - 50 “ 
40-inch “ * - 5 “ 
40-inch “ - - 624 “ 
Extra Quality = ae 
48-inch ‘“ - - 873 “ 


Mail orders receive prompt and careful 
attention at the 


Crystal Palace of 1, H. Belcher 


Eighth and Filbert Sts., Philadelphia. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—Our CRYSTAL PALACE 
JOURNAL is issued weekly, at $1.00 per year. It is the 
only home journal sold for the price in America, 16 
pages Fehon Nag 832 pages per year. Sample copy sent 
for a 2c. stam 


LINEN SHEETINGS. 
JAMES McCREERY & CO. 


Have received from Barnsley a consign- 
ment of Fine Sheetings—90 inches wide 
—which they offer at 75c., 85c., 95c., 
$1 10 and $1 25 per yard. 

Several thousand dozens of Table Nap- 
kins are also offered at the following 
low prices : 





SIZES : 

§ $1, $150, $1 85 and $2 25. 

} $1 40, $1 75, $2 65, and $3. 

A few cases of Jacquard and Mar- 
seilles Bed Spreads are being closed out 
as follows: 

Jacquard, $1 and $1 25 each. 

eo $1 50, $1 90, $2 50 and $3 
each. 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH ST., 
New York. 


. UDDY 
ONTHS 


worry and annoy all housekeepers, 
They sweep, sweep, sweep, to get 
out the mud and dint that’s tracked 
in, and the carpets are worn, the 
women worried, and still the house 
isn’t clean. Why not get a Hart- 
man Patent Steel Wire Door Mat, 
and save all this? It does the busi- 
ness, Cleans quick, lasts pretty nearly 
forever, always in order, cleans it- 
self, looks neat, is wear and weather 

roof, and don’t cost much. Isn’t 
it worth trying? If they are not 
sold in your town drop a note to the 


HARTMAN STEEL CG., Limited, 
BEAVER FALLS, PA. 


140 Congress St., Boston; 8&8 Chambers 8t,, 
New York; 108 Dearborn St., CHIcaao, 


, while writing, ask for a pice 
By ae we cna od thats Btoal Picket Henow 














ESTABLISHED 1728. 


A most salatabla a and 
nutritious 
COCOA PREPARATION. 





If your roe does not k 
your OYA USTIN, NIC 
Importers Jul Wholesale Geo 


rag oa sample to 
3 EW’ YORK. 





Carpet buyers had better purchase of J. & J. 
Dobson, 809 and 811 Chestnut Street, Phila., 
in order to receive full value for their money. 
They retail Carpets of their own make, which 
are reliable in every way. 








In ordering goods, or in making inquiry concerning 
anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige ths 
publisher, as well as the advertiser, by stating that you 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday School Times, 





‘Lhe Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are 
\he publisher will refund to subscribers any 





are trustworthy. 


tmould, however, on 
Toney that they lose thereby. 


an aivertisement of a party not in good standing be iuadvertently inserted, 





